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OUR DIARY IN EUROPE. 



N the clear sunny mom of Wednesday, 
May 10th, 1871, the Steamship Colorado 
left its pier at New York for Queens- 
town, Ireland, and for a time we bid 
adieu to our homes. 

Passing Sandy Hook we found the sea perfectly 
cabn, scarcely a ripple marring its surface ; our pilot 
left us now, and, as he departed, it seemed the last 
tie was being severed that bound us to our homes, 
and we left to the mercy of the wind and waves. 
One earnest, yearning prayer went out from our 
hearts, that God would keep us and our loved ones 
at home unharmed — would protect us in our travels, 
and bring us safely back. 
^ Soon the sunset auguries seemed to foretell a 
pleasant and prosperous trip, for in dappled gold and 
crimson flecks the flattened orb went down behind 
the waves; no clouds disturbed the scene save the 
light gossamer mantle the departing hours wrapped 
around them as they stepped softly through the 
portals opened for them; the stars came out brightly, 
and as we met the deepening swell of old ocean, our 
gallant boat bowed gently as though it met an old 
acquaintance. 
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Thursday forenoon we entered the warm blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream, and passed the long, 
knotted fibres of sea-weed as they drifted slowly 
along in that river of th^ sea. At night we had got so 
well accustomed to standing, that the cabin was cleared 
for an impromptu concert and dance. As neither 
nature nor art had made us proficient in the accom- 
plishments necessary for such entertainments, we 
sought the afterpart of the deck, and far, far as the 
eye could reach in our wake, the sea was aglow. We 
had often read of the phosphorescence of the sea, but 
now we saw it. The waters disturbed by our boat 
burst into a sheet of seeming flame — ^boiling and 
seething; here and there all through it were glow- 
worm flashes, darting in every direction were little 
specks of fire-fly light, and reaching out into the 
darkness on either hand were quivering streams of 
auroral flame. It was beautiful. Long we stood 
there, leaning upon the rail — watching, wondering. 
There were bright stars in the milky-way above us ; 
there were fire-fly stars in the phosphorescent band 
below that marked our progress over the ocean's 
depths. 

Friday night the deck was cleared, an awning 
spread, American and British flags festooned in 
friendly union around the vessel's sides, lanterns hung 
at every available point, and then came the pursuit 
of pleasure under difficulty. In vain the attempt to 
tread anything like the "light fantastic toe," and 
dancing gave way to song and repartee. 

So far the days had been warm, the sea calm, and 
the voyage pleasant. We woke Saturday morning 
to find a most decided change in the programme. 
The Colorado rode the waves beautiiuUy, but heaved 
and rocked in the long swells, so that standing was 
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uncertain, and walking a puzzle. The air was cold and 
chilly, a haze hung round the horizon, the barometer 
— that tell-tale of the unseen future — run low, 
and all things looked rather "squally." At length 
it burst upon us ! — and now every hour the waves ran 
higher, the sea grew wilder, the wind more piercing, 
the rain and storm more fearful. The officers, who 
hitherto had been as social aa naval discipline would 
permit, now became reticent, cast rapid glances round, 
and seemed oppressed with care ; canvas was placed 
over the hatchways and skylights, and everything 
made taut and trim. That there was danger was 
evident to us all; but what it was, when it would 
be met, and how great it was we knew not. A Uttle 
before sundown the haze settled into a dense fog, so 
thick — nothing could be seen half a ship's length ahead ; 
the wind grew fearful, the boat rolled and pitched so 
that there was no moving about ; the rain came down 
■in torrents — drenching in a moment ; the waves broke 
upon the deck. Add to these the almost continuous 
sound of the fog whistle, the closing of our ports, the 
irregular motion of the engine, and some idea can be 
formed of our condition when piped away to our nar- 
row berths — but not to sleep. There was no sleep 
that night for any — officer or passenger. So violent 
was the heaving of the storm — the glass was thrown 
from the racks in the cabin and shivered against the 
walls, passengers were hurled from their berths upon 
the state-room floors, and all that was moveable was 
tossed and piled here and there. The captain and 
his four officers were upon duty the whole night ; 
ropes were stretched from side to side and from stem 
to stem for them to cling to as they moved about — 
the yards dipped in the water — the waves dashed 
over the funnel of our engine — the water increased in 
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the hold. Two of the aailors were badly injxured as 
they were hurled about, one having his ribs, the other 
his skull fractured. The storm and darkness were 
fearful. The groaning of the engine, shrieking of 
cordage, creaking of walls, thumping of waves, calling 
and response of officers, sailors, and helmsmen, sounds 
of running feet above us, cries for the surgeon — all 
combined to make it a fearful scene. And when the 
morning came, and the captain gathered us all in the 
cabin for prayer ; and, after the regular service of the 
Church, offered a special one that God in His mercy 
would preserve us from shipwreck in our present 
danger, — then prepared and sealed in a bottle a list of 
the passengers' names, to be cast, if need be, upon the 
water — the last sad memorial of us all — cheeks were 
blanched that had not felt a fear before. The day wore 
gradually away amid earnest thoughts of home, the 
loved ones there, and the yearning hope to see them 
once again. As not much sickness had distiu-bed us 
yet, we clambered out upon the deck, and, grasping 
a rope, to insure no wave could wash us away, en- 
joyed the exhilarating grandeur of the scene. A little 
way off, bursting suddenly from the misty darkness, 
came the huge white crest — in answer to the cry of the 
officer in charge, we would grasp the rope a little more 
firmly, and in a moment more be covered by the spray 
or the wave itself as it swept over the deck. It is no 
wonder the sailor loves the sea ; there is something 
entrancing in the rising and heaving, rolling and 
pitching of the boat that keeps him. How like a 
thing of life it rides the quiet sea, and in the wildest 
storm how madly it leaps from wave to wave, cutting 
the foamy sea as though it felt an insane joy ; — so 
strong, and staunch, and true in time of quiet, so like 
a shell ready to be crushed in the storm — yet out- 
riding all, a thing of beauty still. 
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IN EUBOPB. 5 

Another night of storm and darkness passed, and 
Monday morning we had only the long swell and 
heavy aea that follow a storm. Then we found how , 
great our danger had been, — that the boats had 
been provisioned, their casks filled with water, and 
every arrangement made to cast off and drift away 
— boat-loads on the stormy sea. Thank God we 
came not to that dire necessity. Through His grace 
the gallant ship outrode it all, and bore us, more 
joyful for our deliverances, fi-om dangers feared and 
felt, safe toward our wished-for haven. 

Thursday evening, the first of&cer, Beddoe — than 
whom a more gallant and courteous sailor does not 
live — saw a steamer to the north of us, evidently 
disabled and lying stUl. In answer to its light and 
signal rocket our lights were fired, and then our 
boat bore do^vn to see if they needed assistance. 
Though somewhat disabled it fortunately required 
no help, and as we steamed away, their last request, 
" Report us," came faintly o'er the sea. 

About 10 o'clock, Saturday evening, we saw a 
flashing light mingling with the stars on our horizon, 
and knew our voyage was almost done. The light- 
house was in sight. At daybreak the next morning, 
Sunday, May 21st, we saw the coast of the Emerald 
Isle, its green sloping hill-sides tinted with the 
varying hue of growing crops ; — saw here and there, 
as we sailed along, the sharp craggy headlands pre- 
senting their rocky feet to the stormy sea; and 
noted every now and then the round grey walls of 
the Martello towers, erected for coast defence in the 
time of the Spanish invasion. 

A little past seven we arrived at the entrance of 
Queenstown Harbour. Here our boat was met by a 
small steamer, and the mails, luggage, and passengers 
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intended for Queenatown, were transferred to it. 
Although glad to put foot on land once more, we 
had become attached to the " Colorado," and were 
sorry to leave her and her gallant officers, each of 
whom had been ship's master before he trod her 
decks; — yet we muat go; and amid the waving of 
handkerchiefs and cheers for the boat, her officers, 
and passengers, we departed. Long may she float, 
and, when at last she goes down, m(iy not one of 
those we knew be found upon her. 

The boat carried us safely to the pier, and now 
began our experience with foreign Custom House 
officials. And surely it is not a very formidable 
thing to pass them. There were three of them; 
one seemed to be chief inspector, but the second 
did all the work. Having our keys ready we opened 
our baggage as he came to it ; he just looked at it, 
and asked three questions — Anything but wearing 
apparel and private luggage ? Any spirits, tobacco, 
or firearms? Is this all the luggage you have? As 
our answers were satisfactory he told us to lock it 
up again, and the chief officer marked each article 
with a capital D, or what looked like one. The 
third officer seemed a military supernumerary ; how- 
ever, if we had not been "all right," we should have 
seen what he was there for. We found these custom- 
house officials gentlemanly and courteous. All that 
seems to be necessary is — have your keys ready, be 
willing and prompt in opening and showing baggage, 
answer their questions civUly and correctly, conceal 
nothing, and there is no trouble. 

As we entered the harbour we passed two exten- 
sive fortifications on the heights, one on either hand, 
guarding the channel, and in connection with their 
water batteries, rendering it almost impossible for a 
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hostile ship to enter. Directly before us as we 
entered was Spike Island, a dep6t for ordnance 
stores, and covered with fortifications. Having 
passed them, on either hand now the harbour 
stretches away; and one can readily believe it is 
large enough to shelter the whole British navy, and 
room enough to spare for our own. 

Queenstown itself is situated on the steep hill-side 
in the extreme north-western part of the harbour. 
It looks very well with its greyish white walls and 
green shrubbery as one approaches it, but either we 
had grown lazy on shipboard, or it is difficult to 
clamber up and down its streets ; and, though it was 
decidedly pleasant to find once more something firm 
beneath the feet, yet we were glad when the whistle 
of our river-boat called us back. 

Leaving Queenstown we went by a small steamer 
up the river Lee to Cork, — passing first on our left, 
embowered in trees, the picturesque ruins of the 
castle erected in 1636 by Anastasia Goold, as a sur- 
prise for her husband on his return from war, and 
well known to scholars as "the castle that cost only 
a groat." A little further on we passed on our right • 
the Martello Tower, taken by the Fenians in their late 
fiasco ; — and must say that for either military or stra- 
tegic purposes it was an Irish buU — it would have 
done them about as much good for defence as one of 
their httle mud houses. We stopped a moment at 
the village of Passage, whence sailed, on the 1st of 
January, 1836, the second steamship that ever crossed 
the Atlantic ; and we wondered if its builder were yet 
alive, and if so, what he would say to the noble sea- 
gulls that now sweep across it. Passing next Black- 
rock Castle on our left and Father Matthew's Tower 
on our right we came to Cork, and stepped ashore, 
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feeling that now our sea voyage was all done, and on 
the morrow our land work would commence. 

At Cork we took a carriage and visited the con- 
vent, castle, cathedral, asylum, barracks, statue of 
Father Matthew, &c., but found nothing of special 
interest or worthy of detailed description. The 
guide-book says the city "bears visible marks of 
having been vastly less beautiiul than it now is," — 
if so, What was it? 

Some of the Irish customs struck us as peculiar 
and worthy of note. Here everybody, foot pas- 
sengers and carriages, tarn out to the left. This 
certainly has one thing to recommend it — it gives 
the driver a peep at his wheels in passing. 

Another custom, originating in the old days of 
exclusjveness, and quite a bar to sight-seeing, is the 
budding of high stone walls alongthe streets. These 
vary from six to twelve feet in height. There is 
apparently no desire here for display, to excite the 
admiration of the passer-by, nor even a willingness 
to please the poor with the sight and smell of 
flowers. We should put up elaborate open-work 
fences, high enough to prevent undesired intrusion, 
yet enabling all to feast the eye — but here they 
build stone walls, plaster them over with rough 
cement, and crown them with broken glass set in 
plaster. The majority we have seen when riding 
round are so high, that, standing up in the carriage, 
we are unable to see even the bottom limbs of the 
trees inside. No wonder jealousy and hate are 
engendered between the lower and higher circles of 
society. There are three things that combine to 
alienate the poor in Great Britain: — the exclusive- 
ness of the rich — the perfect absence of all desire to 
please or benefit the poor — and the feet, the poor man 
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has no home of hia own. In our American cities, 
to a certain extent, we see the same causes acting, — 
and the same depravation exists, the same tendency 
to riot, the same overpowering influence of dema- 
gogues. Give ft man a home, and you anchor him to 
the soil; he becomes interested in government, for 
whatever tends to its establishment and progress, 
improves his own condition. The Irishman of the 
cities and the Irishman of the country are two 
diflerent persons in America : — in the city he owns 
nothing, is surrounded by wealth, and to a greater 
or less extent is trodden upon : in the country he 
becomes Americanized, has a home of his own, sees 
the advantage of education, and sends his children 
to school without consulting the priest ; — gradually 
he breaks loose from the ideas hitherto entertained, 
and becomes a man among men, a true citizen, an 
ardent supporter of government, and a desirable 
neighbour. Let England pattern after America, 
and Ireland will be as easily ruled as an affectionate 
chUd. 

In direct contrast with these high walla are the 
fences between the different fields or farms. Building 
timber is so scarce in Ireland that it cannot be wasted 
on fences, they are therefore low stone walls, or are 
made of earth heaped up about four or five feet, and 
surmounted with furze — a scraggly bush, partially 
suitable for hedges, growing from two to three feet 
high, and bearing small yellow or orange-tinted 
flowers. Seen a little distance off, the fence or parti- 
tion made of earth and furze looks pretty during the 
flowering season, and gives a quaintness to the view 
all the year, while the narrow ditch made on either 
side in erecting the wall serves as a drain, and keeps 
cattle from attempting to jump it. 
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Wliile at Cork we witnessed an Irish ftineral. 
In front, leading the procession, was a carriage bear- 
ing two men with long white scarves, wound around 
their hats and hanging down their backs ; then came 
the hearse, having the coffin on top instead of inside, 
as with us; next was the foot procession walking 
two and two, and after it came a long string of 
carriages, aU of which were empty save the two last. 
A very convenient way of showing respect to the 
dead — stay at home yourself and send your carriage. 

They have a curious way of raising potatoes here. 
A field of them looks very much like long garden 
beds, with a narrow trench walk about a foot wide 
between them. We asked how they raised them, 
and the answer was — " We plant the potatoes, and 
when they come up we make the long beds, and set 
them out as ye would cabbages. Ye see we have 
but little ground to plant, and so we get all out of 
it we can." Don't you ever hoe them? we asked. 
" An' sure and we hoe them with a spade ;— as often 
as they come up we cover the tops with dirt, an' so 
get more of them in a bed," was the reply. 

We next took a jaunting car for Blarney Castle. 
A jaunting car is a real nondescript; we have 
nothing with which to compare it, or by which to 
illustrate it. It is an open two-wheeled conveyance : 
those designed for two or four persons are drawn by 
one horse, thoae for six or eight are drawn by two. 
They are mounted on long, half-elUptical springs; 
place the passengers back to back, with just about 
room enough between their backs for a small trunk 
or portmanteau, so that two persons riding in one 
look at the opposite sides of a street. Imagine the 
running gear of a sulky ; mount a box about four 
feet long and one foot wide on the springs, so that 
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IN BUBOPB. 11 

one end of the box points toward the horse ; using 
the box for a back, from its under edge project seats 
on each side just over the wheels; from the outer 
edge of the seats hang a foot-board and fender so 
as just to clear the hub ; put a seat for the driver 
ou the end of the box nearest the horse, and, per- 
haps, you can get an idea of a jaunting car. 

The trip to Blarney Castle was beautiful, barring 
the high street walls that occasionally obstructed the 
view, and the annoyance of fifty or more beggars, 
men, women, and children, running after us, crying, 
" Now, sir, a ha'penny, a ha'penny, now, sir." Our 
driver whipped up the horses, and tried the mettle of 
the beggars ; but they were good for it, and kept up 
for miles, with their constant " Now, sir, a ha'penny." 
At length, for a change of exercise, we pitched out a 
few pennies. And such a scrambling ! Heads, heels, 
bare legs, and tattered dresses, lay in a pile together, 
and seemed to have the St. Vitus's dance. Whether 
young Patrick or virgin Mary won the penifies, we 
know not; but by and by they shook themselves 
out, part went homeward, the rest tried to catch up 
with us, but could not. 

At Blarney Castle there are but four keepers to 
bleed toucists ; one at the gate, one at the entrance 
to the groves, the old woman that keeps the keys of 
the castle, and Johnnie, the little humpbacked guide, 
that shrugs his shoulders up so funny. The castle 
is well worth visiting. We went first into the 
" Groves of Blarney," a well kept park, still pretty 
with walks, flowers, and shrubbery. In it are the 
Druid's altar, the witch's kitchen, stairway, ball 
room, grounds, and walks, which she is said to visit 
every night. In the groves is a tree called the 
" Monkey's Puzzle," a puzzling looking plant. 
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12 OUE DIAET 

The Castle itself is a massive structure, in ruins. 
One unused to castellated structures can scarcely 
form a correct idea from its appearance what a per- 
fect one would be, nor even how it looked itself 
before Cromwell's cannon, and " Time's effacing 
fingers," marred its beauty. Its chief feature now 
is a great square tower, with its narrow circular 
stairway in one comer, reaching from the little hall 
on the right of the main entrance to the battlements ; 
the occasional slit windows for light or observation 
in the ascent; the little, narrow, cell -like rooms, 
opening from the stairway, with their slit windows ; 
the large, and now unroofed,, room, near the top of 
the tower, filling the whole space within the walls ; 
a narrow walk round the top, inside the battlement ; 
the battlement itself, with loop-holes in the sides 
and bottom. On the ground floor of the tower is 
the old banquetting hall, in complete ruin; above 
the projection on which rested its original ceiling, 
and opening into one angle of the tower, is the 
"Earl's Room." From its projecting window by 
far the prettiest and most extended view could be 
seen. Beneath the tower are the dungeons, — deep, 
dark, narrow cells — where, once incarcerated, hope 
might well bid the captive a last farewell. We 
crawled into one, but was very glad to get out of 
the sunless prison, though now there is no iron door 
or stone block to close the passage. The steps and 
passages winding among these dungeon cells are 
dark and slippery, blackened with the smoke of the 
torches carried through them when the castle was in 
its prime ; the cells cold and slimy, with here and 
there drops of water, as though the walls wept for 
the dead. 

Doubtless the old castle walls will stand for the 
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next four hundred years, as they have for the last. 
We do not think the tower trembled any while we 
were there, but we felt "shaky" as we stood on the 
top, and tried to look down the side toward the lake. 
It taxes one's faith in the strength of old mortar to 
stand on the projecting top of a dilapidated tower, 
and gaze downward upon fallen ruins. 

The real Blarney Stone is the lower one in the 
battlement, the bridge that supported it being broken 
off by Cromwell's cannon. It is held in its position 
now by iron bars. The broken-off bridge is kept in 
the banquet-hall of the tower, and is said to have all 
the irresiatible power of the stone that rested upon it. 
From its ready accessibility it is, therefore, the one 
usually kissed by visitors. Whether it acquired its 
power by mduction, as bodies will magnetism, or 
there was some kind of gaseous transfusion, tradition 
does not tell us; but the popular idea is, " Kiss it, 
and you will possess a power of persuasion none can 
resist, save those who have kissed it." We of course 
followed the common custom and kissed the Blarney 
Stone. 

The other portions of the castle are unimportant, 
being simply the ruined walls of the stables, hostelry, 
donjon, and quarters for the attendants. 

We next visited the Lakes of Killamey. Here we 
found, in the " Lake Hotel," first-rate quarters. It 
is right on the shore of the lower lake, and is part of 
the old castle that gave a name to the water. 

Having inspected the region round the hotel we 
took a pony trip through the wild " Gap of Dunloe ; " 
— heard the sweet repeating echoes from its rocky 
sides as our bugler played, and the loud rattling of 
the home-made thunder when a small mountain 
howitzer was discharged ; — saw the deep " loughs," 
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or lakea as we would call them, and heard the 
legends respecting them from our guide. The Gap 
is a curious pass, several miles in length, between 
two high rocky mountains, full of beauty and pic- 
turesque changes, but almost entirely devoid of wild 
sublimity. ' It is quite narrow, the rocks rising on 
either hand from seventeen hundred to three thou- 
sand feet, full of steep elopes, projecting rocks, and 
salient angles. What it needs to make true sublimity 
we cannot tell, yet something seems to be lacking. 
The road winds along, giving nowhere an extended 
view, and probably it is this that takes sublimity 
from the nut-brown ragged rocks. 

Having passed through the Gap we returned to 
our hotel by way of the lakes. The water being low 
in the passage between the upper and middle lake we 
jumped out of the boat and ran over the old Weir 
Bridge — a structure reared by the Danes while hold- 
ing Ireland, and the ruins of whose villages are still 
to be seen on the hills to the left as we descended. 
The old bridge has stood for hundreds of years, and 
bids fair to stand as many more. 

The ascending trip through the Gap' is beautiful, 
partaking of the grand, but the pleasure one might 
enjoy is seriously marred by the persistent presence 
of the beggars that haunt the road ; you cannot get 
rid of them by running horses, the pass is so difficult ; 
if you buy the " mountain dew " ' or other trash some 
of them have for sale, they wiU not leave you ; if you 
give them pennies they will stick the tighter, pre- 
tending to be deaf will not stop their importunities ; 
refusing to give anything does not relieve; they will 
get before, on each side, behind you, and beg or cry 

' A mixture of whisky and goat's milk, 
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IN EUROPE. 15 

their wares. Not so in descending; the boat trip is 
charming in scenery and unalloyed in pleasure ; — the 
waters are clear, cool, and sweet to the taste ; — every 
moment changes the prospect and enhances the 
beauty. 

After resting a little while on our return to the 
hotel, we visited Muckross Abbey. Muckross Abbey ! 
despoiled by that iconoclast — Cromwell, — whose 
footfall of destruction is seen all over Ireland and 
wherever we have been in Scotland. Muckross Abbey 
— beautiftd, sublime in ruins ! It must be seen to be 
enjoyed, it cannot be described. Its old bell tower, 
ivy-bound, its disjointed stones held in their places 
by the cool soft tendrils, the sad marrings of the 
despoiler's hand hidden by the low hanging leaf, 
the crumbling walls, Norman-arched cloisters, un- 
roofed dormitories, open court, aged yew, sacred 
walks, and dismantled chapel, — aU must be seen to 
be appreciated. Words cannot describe it, A sacred 
influence lingers around the shattered, and ivy- 
mantled walls. We left it with subdued feelings, 
and hallowed thoughts. 

Early the next morning, Wednesday, May 24th, 
we took the cars ; passed no place of special interest 
during the day, and arrived in Dublin at night-fall. 
The next day we visited the principal points of in- 
terest, — saw Wellington's monument, an immense 
needle-shaped structure, rising from a flight of steps, 
and bearing on its pedestal tablets of his mightiest 
deeds ; — saw Trinity College, the Cathedral, Dublin 
Castle, the statues of King William, O'Brien, Gold- 
smith, &c., as well as objects of minor importance 
to us. 

Before leaving Dublin we visited the birthplace of 
Tom Moore, author of so many poems that are 
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household words to us, and who, as the author of 
some of the hymns we sing, and of " Lalla Rookh," 
rich with its oriental exuberance of flowers, will live 
long after the unpretending house in which he was 
bom has crumbled into dust. We visited also the 
plain brick building lately the home of another that 
can never die — the sweet-voiced Mrs. Hemans. The 
next day we spent several hours in old Trinity Col- 
lege, — ^visiting its monster library, containing over 
350,000 volumes, so well arranged and catalogued, 
there need be no difficulty in procuring for examina- 
tion or perusal just the book desired. The students 
were undergoing examination, when we were there, 
for passing to higher classes and fellowship. We 
secured a copy of the questions and examples given 
in one session on mathematics — no wonder European 
scholars are adepts in figures and abstruse problems, 
if tMs is a sample of their work. The Geological 
Hall of Trinity is a museum in itself, — every variety 
of rock being used in its construction. Here we saw 
the fossil remains of many of those animals described 
andfigoredin our text books, — among them the Plesio- 
saurus and Irish Elk, as well as fossil insects, dragon- 
flies, and worms. We also found the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, in another part of the city, — well 
repaid us for the time spent in it. Here are some of 
the most curious as well as rarest preparations ever 
made to illustrate science. 

At 5 P.M., May 26th, we took the steamer " Earl 
of Carlisle," for Glasgow ; passed out beyond the fort, 
and had a pleasant trip through the Irish Sea, and 
up the Frith and river of Clyde. Saw as we passed 
the mammoth ship yards along the river, where so 
many iron vessels are now being made ; saw them in 
all stages of construction, from the rudimentary 
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scaffolding to the almost finished plougher of the sea. 
Verily, old Ocean has now its iron age. We were 
disappointed, however, in the Clyde. It is not the 
wide, deep, majestic stream we expected to find, on 
whose bosom the largest vessel might ride at ease, 
and whose waters are broken by the swift plying 
ships, but it is rather a stream deepened by dredges 
and walled in with masom-y. 

At Glasgow, within a few minutes' walk of our ' 
hotel, is St. George's Square, in the centre of which 
is a conspicuous monument to Walter Scott, its high 
fluted column surmounted with a statue of that 
great novelist. On either hand of this monument 
are beautiful bronze equestrian statues, — one, bearing 
the name of Victoria, is that of a crowned female 
figure, sitting the horse most admirably ; the other is 
a perfect match-piece bearing Prince Albert. Each 
has eUborate emblematic panels in bronze set in the 
pedestals. A little farther off, in the same square, 
are statues of Robert Peel, Lord Clyde, &c. The 
whole square is tastefully laid out in walks winding 
among trees, flowers, and shrubbery. Within a few 
minutes' walk of the square is the &mous Suspension 
Bridge over the Clyde, but we could see nothing in 
it involving a departure fi-om those we had seen in 
our own land, nor exceeding them in length of span. 

While here we visited the only cathedral left 
uninjured by Cromwell and the madcaps of the 
Scottish Reformation. It is the first church in Scot- 
land in which Protestant service was ever performed, 
and is a magnificent structure, founded in the eleventh 
century, and finished in the thirteenth. 

We attended there on the Sabbath, but our atten- 
tion was drawn more to the beautifully stained 
windows, quaint architecture, and ancient structure 
c 
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of the building, than to what the pastor or choir 
were doing. On either side, in the old nave, are the 
stone galleries, from the narrow windows of which, 
in olden time, the nuns looked down upon the people, 
and joined in the service. The long, high windows 
at either end of the nave, and those underneath the 
galleries are gorgeous with stained glass, representing 
scenes and persons in the Old and New Testaments. 
Below the windows and around the walls are well 
sculptured tablets and monuments for the worthy 
dead. 

After service we visited the cemetery of the cathe- 
dral and city or " Necropolis," as they termed it. 
Here, among a host of others, beautiful and costly, is 
a well devised monument to John Knox — that rough 
old hero of the Reformation, whose greatest feult 
was letting his hate of Eomanism too often usurp 
the place of reason and right. From the top of the 
monument his marble statue looks down on the 
redeemed cathedral ; and, if his spirit lingers here, is 
every Sabbath enraptured with the swelling notes of 
the grand old organ. 

Ayr, — the home of Bums ! 

" The BiDiple bard, rough at the rustic plough, 
Learning his tuneful trade irotn ereiy bough !" 

Who has not heard of him; and who would not 
love to spend an hour at his old home ? It was our 
privilege, Monday, May 29th, and was by &r the 
most pleasant and interesting jaunt we have yet 
made in the old world. We saw the " Twa brigs of 
Ayr," — the niche in the cottage where he was bom, — 
the Uttle window, through which he looked toward 
the sea in boyhood — the old " Kirk of Alloway," in 
whose quiet graveyard his fether sleeps, — the Bible he 
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gave to Mary — the sacred relics in the monulnent. 
Bums is to us now something more than a cold 
isolation. The destructive hand of modem society 
has not yet heen laid on his home, — there it stands 
unhamaed! — the worn atone floor, the straw bmlt 
roof, the little window close by his mother's bed, with 
its four thick panes of glass, each a haadbreadth 
square,— -the whitewashed wall, and even the jambs of 
the old fire-place, its crane and hooks. Tarn O'Shanter 
and Souter Johnny are not now as they have hitherto 
been to us — mere poetic creations, but actual persons ; 
and we have been in the little room of the old inn 
where they drank on that wild night, when spirits 
haunted the brain of Tam. We have seen the window 
ID the old kirk where the dark fiddler of his fancy 
sat, and stood on the crest of the bridge where the 
firightened steed parted with the ghost. 

The bell still swings in the ruined arch of the old 
kirk which used to call the forefathers of our poet to 
their worship, and whose merry jingle hallowed the 
memory of his boyhood. 

We left Glasgow, Tuesday, May 30th, for Loch 
Lomond and the scenes of Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

At Ballock pier we saw the lake, and stepped on 
board the little side-wheeled steamer " Prince Con- 
sort," for Liversnaid. Proud as we are of I^ike 
George in our own state, we must own Loch Lomond 
excels it in wildness and beauty of scenery. The 
day was lovely ; a few clouds flitting over the sky, 
just enough to give occasional variety to the wild 
motmtain scenery as their shadows swept up among 
the glens, or over the huge angles of their rocky 
aides. We cannot speak the names of the thirty 
islands scattered over the lake, some of which are 
mere rocky peaks grass sided, others are quite large 
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and apparently inhabited. One, kept by the Duke 
of Montrose for a deer-park, is the largest and most 
beautiful of all, and we could see the wild deer 
here and there among its trees. All along our trip 
we could see Ben Lomond rearing its huge rocky 
peak on our right ; and just before disembarking at 
Inversnaid, we passed a small but beautiiul mountain- 
eaacade — the scene of Wordsworth's " Highland Girl." 

On arriving at the pier we found the coaches 
waiting to take us through the mountain pass to 
Loch Katrine. Such stage-coaches we had never 
seen before. For a trip on a pleasant day for obser- 
vation they are remarkably well adapted. They 
carry the passengers above and baggage below. 
Imagine the running-gear of a four-horse coach, — a 
long box about one and a half feet high placed 
between the wheela, with doors in it at the rear end, 
looking very much like a pedlar's cart. On the top 
of the box or cart, and at right angles with it, are 
placed three seats, long enough for five persons each, 
and consequently extending over the sides, the feet 
of the riders on them resting on projecting foot- 
boards. The middle seat is designed for passengers 
on both sides, and consequently divides the coach 
into two compartments. The front seat is made like 
the middle one, except that the front part is raised 
a few inches higher for the driver's convenience. One 
coach, therefore, will carry twenty-four persons be- 
sides the driver, — a pretty good load for two span of 
horses over the hills, but then the roads here are 
better than our best turnpikes : in fact, we have not 
yet seen a poor road ; they are aU smooth, hard, and 
in good repair. 

Starting from the pier we ascended quite a long 
steep hill, but having reached its summit, the re 
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mainder of our way to Loch Katrine aeemed nearly 
level ; and our horses trotted almost the whole dis- 
tance, although carrying twenty-six passengers and 
their luggage. 

The hilla on ■ either hand were covered with grass 
and low scraggy bushes of juniper, or with the dark 
brown heather. This last is a low bush, resembling in 
height and branching our blueberry, but with leaves 
more like the hemlock ; and they tell us it is green 
in winter and readily eaten by the sheep, though 
now it is of a dark-brown colour. It reminds us in its 
appearance .very much of the running hendock found 
on the high mountain tops of New Hampshire and 
Vermont late in Ml, and it would not surprise us if 
it were but a variety of it. 

On arriving at Loch Katrine the little propeller, 
" Rob Roy," was ready for us ; and, although it took 
something from the romance of the locality to be 
d^ven so across its classic waters, yet we accepted it 
as a dernier ressort; and, as we stood on its clean 
decks watching the sunlight quivering on the confines 
of the mountain shadows, Scott's beautiful lines were 
brought to mind ; and we thought no apter expression 
for the shadows could be found, than to say with 
him: — 

" In bright uncertainty they lie, 
lAe fiitnre joya lo Fancy'a eye." 

We do not wonder Scott selected this as the 
locaHty for his most beautiful poem; for, had it been 
all a fiction, no lovelier place could have been found. 
A placid lake, nestling like a fawn among the moun- 
tains ; on either hand they rear their huge rough forms, 
cleft with many a deep ravine. Loch Katrine ! — a 
child of heaven, wandering from her skyey home, — 
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lost among the roughnesses of earth, and cliDging to 
those that impriBon her. Ben Lodi whispers to 
Lomond, and they temper the blast for her. 

We saw the moantam gulch — fair Ellen's isle ; and 
almost caught ourselves listening for the echoes of 
her song — the dipping of her oar as the light canoe 
shot from out the deep recesses ; we saw the cleft 
where the horse of Fitz James fell — the winding 
path down which he came ; the bristling Trossachs ; 
^the steep lull-side, where in copse and heath the 
secret foeman lay; Coilantogle's ford, where hand to 
hand the last decisive conflict waged — and where, 
beyond the rounded hill, Fitz James's forces waited 
his call. It is said of Cooper — America's best novel- 
ist — that he is true to nature. And it is true. One 
needs no better guide along the shores of the Hud- 
son, among the hills of Saratoga, the rocks and clefts 
of the Falls, the ruins of Fort William Henry, and 
the mountains of Lake George, than the *' Last of 
the Mohicans " and "The Spy." So is it with Scott. 
To one conversant with his works, travelling over 
the routes he has' described, every bush and scar, 
every rock and cleft, is known. 

At Stirling we visited the castle, so well known 
to every child in history. Here Mary Queen of 
Scots was confined. In the covered archway we 
saw the narrow door leading to her room; walked 
on the stone terrace she so often trod under guard; 
looked on the little sun-dial in the comer of the wall, 
where she stood gazing — grieving at the slow motion 
of the leaden hours; peered through the embrasure 
opened for her to look upon the bright fields and 
royal gardens in the plabi below. Here we went 
into the bed-room and the " Star Chamber " of 
James II. ; saw in the ceiling above the great carved 
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Star still spangling. Here many a one met his 
doom ; — here the Earl of Douglas was stabbed by him, 
finished by his attendants coming from the private 
room — still shown, hurl'd from the window, and 
buried where he fell ; — here was the secret stairway, 
through which his confidential attendants could 
ascend, and just outside the door wait his call, or by 
which he could leave the castle while the court and 
guards thought hini sleeping. In Stirling Castle, as 
all readers of Scott's " Lady of the Lake " will remem- 
ber, Rhoderick Dhu died : our guide showed us the 
place, — a cell on the right hand just after entering. 

The battle-ground of Bannockbum is but a little 
way from Stirling. We saw the place where the 
forces of Edward and Bruce were stationed — ^where 
the Scottish standard was planted, and the hill 
whence came the reserve that decided the day. 

We had designed stopping at Linlithgow to visit 
the ruins of the palace where Mary Queen of Scots 
was bom; but the rain falling heavily when we 
reached the station prevented us, and gazing at the 
ruins from the car windows with mingled feelings 
of sorrow and disappointment as we passed, hurried 
on to Edinburgh — the " Athens of Scotland." . 

The first thing that attracted our attention on 
stepping from the cars in Edinburgh was the magni- 
ficent Gothic monument to the memory of Walter 
Scott. For height, beauty of architecture, and 
symmetry of proportion, it stands unrivalled : light 
and airy in appearance, but massive in solidity, 
rising over 200 feet above the pavement, its Gothic 
spire looks like a line against the smoky sky. At 
the base is an open arch or alcove, formed by the 
four corner pillars of the monument, and on the 
platf<a*m within has been placed a statue of Scott in 
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his study chair, with his well-known dog crouching 
by its side. There is a stairway in the monument, 
reaching to its yery top, up which many go ; but we 
could not see the use of such an expenditure of the 
physical, while a little way off to the left is Calton 
Hill and to the right Edinburgh Castle, each much 
higher, commanding better views of the city, and to 
which we can ride. 

We rode round the city for several hours, saw the 
various statues and monuments that " a grate&l 
country," loving friends, and ambitious citizens have 
erected for the dead. In the museum of the Koyal 
Institution, saw many quaint and curious things, — 
monuments of bygone years, fragments of forgotten 
art, relics of early history. Here is the little rough 
pulpit from which Knox used to preach in St. Giles's 
Church ; judging from its architecture he need not 
have been proud of it ; judging from its looks it has 
had knocks enough. We saw on the road to the 
castle the old house he used to live in : it is a queer, 
hard-lookiBg place; and, if his boyhood was spent 
here, fiirnishes quite an excuse for his quaint manner, 
roughness of expression, and overbearing nature. 
We next visited St. Giles's Church itself: it is an 
old structure, built in the form of a cross, containing 
several chapels under one roof, and was founded 
over 1,000 years ago. In it is the chapel where, in 
olden time, the kings and queens of Scotland came 
to worship ; and the &ded tapestry still hangs upon 
the wall, gathering the dust as their tombstones 
moulder away. 

On Calton Hill is the Astronomical Observatory, 
a monument to Professor Playfair, one to Nelson, 
and an unfinished national one. We do not know 
which gave out in building the national one — stones. 
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money, or disposition; but there it stands, one side 
with part of two ends — a simple row of columns with 
their entablature ; so it has stood for years, till the 
grass has grown aU around and within it, and so 
probably will it stand tiU a greater than Crimean 
struggle decimates the forces with which old Eng- 
land maintains her honour ; then, in memory of the 
yaliant, a few more columns will be added, tokens of 
what has been done, and leaving vacancies for what 
is to be accomplished. From the observatory a 
telegraphic wire crosses the city to the castle, and 
every day at one o'clock a feUing baU at the observa- 
tory fires one of the large cannon at the castle. Why 
at one instead of twelve we know not. 

We next visited the castle. This, like the one at 
Stirling, is built on the sxunmit of a precipitous hill, 
or rather on the point of a promontory, and is over 
400 feet above the valley. It covers an area of 
seven acres, and is one of the castles stipulated to 
be always garrisoned. This, however, does not 
interfere with visiting it, and inspecting its various 
rooms, cariosities, and fortifications, — ^but does serve 
to keep it in order, firee from filth and d&ris, pre- 
vent vandalism, and render a visit more pleasant. 
The rock on which it is built is hard and compact ; 
the ditch or moat wide, deep, and well guarded; the 
rock, of which the older parts of the wall were built, 
is a black basalt or ironstone, gives out a clear ring- 
ing sound when struck, and is exceeding heavy. 

In the castle we were shown the famous gun called 
"Mons Meg," believed to have been forged at Mons, 
in Flanders, in 1486, and was burst at the siege of 
Norham Castle in 1497. The bore of the barrel is 
sixteen inches, the balls used were made of stone, 
two or three of which lie beside it- 
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"We were next shown the rooms occupied by the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots: — in the larger 
one hangs her portrait, taken when she was eighteen. 
Opening out from the room is the small chamber 
where James was bom. He caused her monogram 
to be painted on the ceiling, and on a tablet over 
the bed her reputed prayer. 

In another part of the castle we were shown the 
*' Ancient Regalia of Scotland." These consist of 
the crown, sceptre, and sword of state. The 
crown is the one worn by Robert Bruce. It would 
be interesting to trace the history and concealment 
of these articlea, so precious in Scottish history, and 
whose disappearance was long mourned, but it is 
too lengthy to give in full : — suffice it, when it became 
evident, in 1661, that there was danger of the regalia 
falling into the hands of the regicides of England, 
they were secured and hidden by two women — 
Countess Mareschal and Mrs. Granger, wife of a 
small country parish minister. Through then* 
ingenuity the articles were obtained, buried, and, as 
danger thickened, taken from place to place, until 
finally they were brought back and waUed up in the 
castle. It would be interesting to describe the 
incidents connected with their discovery after a 
concealment of two hundred years, and the royal 
edicts for their disinterment and exhibition; but, 
again, space is too limited : — suffice it therefore, the 
wall was taken down that had been erected to 
conceal the doorway to the room where they were, 
the strong wooden and iron doors within were 
opened, the masonry taken down from the window, 
the vault cleared of its rubbish, the oaken chest 
containing them broken open by special royal edict, 
the venerable memorials brought safely to light once 
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more amid salvos of cannon and shouts of Highland 
throngs, the room where they were hidden fitted up 
for their exhibition, and " Yoeman Keepers " ap- 
pointed to wait upon visitors, and wear the dress 
used by the ancient body-guard of the kings of 
Scotland. This exhibition on Scottish soU of their 
ancient regalia, tokens of their former independ- 
ence, may seem to us a small thing — but not so; — 
it is a mighty act, and proves to the Scotsman of 
to-day that England has no jealousy to nurse, no 
schism to fear. 

After visiting the castle we went to Holyrood 
Palace and Abbey. On arriving there found they 
were closed to visitors, on account of Lord — 
Somebody — , representing the court, being there at 
present. So had to satisfy ourselves with riding 
round and taking an outside look. The reason we 
wished to see it was because several incidents in 
the unfortunate Mary^s life transpired there, — she 
was married to Damley in the now ruined abbey, 
and her secretary was basely murdered while with 
her in one of the rooms of the palace. 

We went from Edinburgh Friday, June 2nd, to 
Melrose, and saw that most beautiful of all Scottish 
ruins — Melrose Abbey. Our guide through the 
ruins — a bright-eyed intelligent young lady, though 
she could add nothing to the ruins, made the visit 
more pleasing by her gracefulness, and more inter- 
esting by her descriptions. Evidently she loves the 
abbey, and repeatedly gave us places in which to 
stand, where this or that part was seen more plainly 
or looked more picturesque. 

The abbey was founded in 1136, and for 
symmetry of parts, purity of architecture, and 
beauty of material, stands fer superior to aU we have 
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seen. PasBiug within the gate we &ce the eastern 
window, fifty-seven feet high by twenty-eight wide, 
justly celebrated for the beauty which atill lingers 
around the shattered rods and fretwork, and which 
only needs the stained glass of more modern struc- 
tures to make it the exquisite thing it once was. 
Under it is buried the heart of Robert Bruce — 
Scotland's noblest son, in Scotland's noblest ruin. 

But very little of the cloisters remain ; — these, the 
high-arched nave, the corridors, and principal parts 
of the building, were destroyed by the minions of 
Cromwell. A clock, more than two hundred years 
old, still exists by the corner turret of the south^n 
transept, and keeps " pretty good time." Till sleep 
enwrapped us we heard its mellow note as it struck 
the hours of night. Our hotel was close by the 
abbey, and aSter the moon came up we sat watching, 
for a long time, the silvery light thrown over the old 
walls, the long shadows cast by minaret and spire, 
broken window, and disjointed stone. It was beauti- 
ful, and the feeling it gave can come but once in life. 

While at Melroae we rode out to Abbotsford — the 
home of Walter Scott. It was almost evening when 
we arrived; the setting sunlight streamed into the 
windows before we left, falling on the stained 
cushions of the chair he used to fill, and over the 
table where his papers were wont to lie. Fit time to 
visit the home of one whose evening hour came all 
too soon by overwork. 

Wlule there we saw his library, a large, beautiftd 
room, with its 20,000 volumes ; opening from it, his 
sanctum sanctorum — the little library from which 
issued those immortal works. Here is the very 
desk on which he wrote — the well-cushioned arm 
chair in which he sat; his books of reference, — aU 
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just as he left them, save the loose papers on his 
table, the notes and memoranda for the book on 
which he was working, his well coloured pipe, and the 
little articles visitors are so apt to take as mementoes 
of the dead or the places they have seen, — these are 
all put in a glass case and kept in the room. Opening 
out of this sanctum is a little room scarcely large 
enough for two seated, though four of us stood in it; 
this he called his "speak-a-bit," and visitors, when he 
was busy, were ushered into it. In the drawing- 
room we saw some valuable presents made him — some 
mementoes of Bonaparte. 

Scott was an almost ceaseless worker till overtaxed 
nature failed. He used to rise at four, while the 
whole household were asleep, come down from his 
bedroom through the little, narrow, open work 
gallery reaching round his sanctum, kindle his own 
fire, sit down by his table and work. Nature gave 
way at last, but he had already done a lifetime's work. 

London ! Where shall we begin? At the first 
place visited ? Westminster. 

We entered through the north door into the tran- 
sept ; it was the Statesmen's Comer — Pitt, Burke, 
Hastings, were there. We passed through the Choir 
into the southern transept ; it was the Poets' 
Comer — Shakespeare and Dickens, Macaulay and 
Dryden, Campbell and Gray were there. We turned 
down to the right — Newton and Herschel were there ; 
we turned to the left — and the old kings were be- 
fore «3. 

We saw the Royal vault, the tomb of Mary Queen 
of Scots, of the cold-blooded Elizabelii, of Edward 
the Confessor, and where Cromwell tried to crawl in 
and sleep among kings but had been removed. 

We saw the coronation-chair used for the last 600 
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years for each succeeding king or queen of England, 
and tried to fancy what thoughts would thrill the 
heart of one scarce eighteen years old, coming with 
music, mid salvoes of cannon and shouts of thousands, 
to take a seat on that chair — placed now beneath the 
lantern with statesmen, poets, and orators around, 
and the long list of kings and queens that have ruled 
Old England behind. Long may she live, loved 
Victoria. 

The British Museum comes next. One needs at 
least a week to go through it carefully — a month if he 
would notice all the articles, and we do not know 
how long if he wishes to go studiously. We entered 
first the Zoological Rooms. In this department the 
specimens are labelled with their scientific names, the 
common English one when known to the savans, the 
(jOTUitry where procured, when and by whom pre- 
sented. Nearly every procurable animal, bird, reptile, 
fish, and insect in the whole world is here. We found 
among them the songsters of our own forests, and the 
fishes of our own rivers. Here, too, is the almost 
fabulous Dodo, and the curious creatures naturalists 
scarcely know how to name. We passed next into 
the Department of Minerals and Fossils. We saw 
here the monster bones exhumed by Mantell from 
Tilgate Forest. We saw also the rocks of every era 
and the fossils of every age, and we only regretted 
that we had not weeks instead of hours or days to 
remain and study them. Here, too, were the rare and 
precious gems, cornelians, rubies, emeralds — fair as 
the moon and clear as the sun, — beryls, topaz, garnets 
— every precious stone, of every hue and colour. 
Long we lingered over their duU or sparkling light. 
We passed next into the Botanical rooms, thence into 
the Department of Antiquities. Saw in the last a 
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large specimen of the beautiful tesselated pavement 
of the Romans. Was the chequered pavement and 
tesselated border of the ground floor of Solomon's 
Temple like this ? If so, it was beautiftd, and judg- 
ing from the fact, ancient art did not change like 
modem. Though made hundreds of years ago, and 
long buried, the colours in the pavement, made from 
little matched stones, are still tolerably bright, the 
checks and ornaments very perceptible, Mid would 
require but little skill to repair and bring out in all 
their native brilliancy. But we must pasa the vases 
and curiosities of these rooms, however interesting; 
they are the property of the antiquarian, and. enter 
the "Mausoleum Room." About 352 years before 
Christ, Artemisia reared a beautihil monument, to 
contain the remains of her husband Mausolus ; from 
its rare excellence of material and beauty of adorn- 
ment it became one of the " Seven Wonders of the 
World," and the name "Mausoleum" is knofrn to 
every school-child now. Here, in this room, is a 
model of the structure, and here are all the known 
relics of it exhumed after their sleep of centuries. 
They consist of fragments of the lions that guarded 
it, statues believed to be those of Mausolus and 
Artemisia, and portions of the colossal chariot and 
horses that crowned the apex of the building. 

In the " Elgin Room " are portions of the Parthe- 
non, and crumbled structures of ancient Greece — at 
once interesting and historical ; there are cavalcades 
of horsemen and chariots, deities and deified heroes, 
victims and sacrifices. 

In the " Assyrian Rooms " we saw the relics 
gathered by Layard from the ruins of Nineveh. Here 
are sculptures from the palace of Sennacherib, shat- 
tered by fire at the destruction of Nineveh; some 
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represent his expedition against Merodach, the king, 
mentioned in Scripture as having sent letters to 
Hezekiah ; some are covered with fine, closely cut 
cuneiform writing, that to the learned repeat in words 
the history of the sculptures. Here, too, are the 
colossal winged bulls, more than twice the height of 
man in size, and which probably guarded the entrances 
to the palaces ; these fortunately are uninjiured, even 
by transportation, and stand marvels of ancient 
sculpture. 

In the " Eg3^tian Rooms " of the Museum we saw 
specimens of their hieroglyphic writing ; their sculp- 
tures ; papyri, or writing done on slices of the 
papyrus plant ; objects relating to their religion, 
consisting of gold, silver, bronze, porcelain, stone, and 
wood images and objects of all sizes, shapes, and 
designs ; objects relating to their civil and domestic 
life, consisting of household fiimiture, toilet articles, 
implements for forming, armour and weapons of war, 
writing and artistic implements, paints of different 
colours, pots and dishes, statuettes — some inlaid with 
silver, baskets of bread — some containing even now 
the dried-up loaves, articles and materials for cooking ; 
and, lastly, we saw a variety of objects relating to 
death and burial, consisting of mummies, coffins, 
sarcophagi, clothes, and ornaments. 

Their preparation for burial seemed to be this : — 
the brain and viscera were carefully extracted, the 
body then steeped or boiled in bitumen, then wrapped 
in bands of linen, sometimes several hundred feet in 
length; amulets being placed in the folds while 
wrapping, the body was then covered with a deco- 
rated linen shroud. This seemed to be the manner 
in which the body was prepared ; it was then enclosed 
in canvas, covered with a stucco paste, on which 
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were painted the name and titles of the deceased, 
figures of deities, various emblems, and sometimes 
portions of the burial ritual used. It was then 
enclosed in an ornamented wooden coffin and depo- 
sited in a stone sarcophagus. It must not be sup- 
posed all the dead were so treated; it was probably 
only the wealthy, the titled, or the higher classes of 
society, the lower were buried or burned. 

Probably it is not well known that the ancient 
Egyptians understood the manufecture of glass, yet 
such is the fact. In the museum we saw specimens 
that prove, if they were not the inventors of the art 
that they were workers of glass, and even applied when 
they desired a vitreous coating to clay and stone. 
There are specimens of elegant vases and minute 
mosaics of coloured glass preserved in the museum, 
but we have not time to describe them, nor can we 
pause now to describe the admirable collection in the 
" Ethnological Rooms," and bid the British Museum 
farewell, sorry to leave its rooms, and firmly beUeving 
its equal is not to be found for interest, study, or the 
advancement of universal knowledge ; even its mag- 
nificent library must be left entirely unnoticed, fi-ee 
to its readers, and ever to be held sacred in their 
memory. 

We visited also the Zoological Gardens, and spent 
hours wandering among cages and ponds, beneath 
trees,,and in sandy walks. Saw every bird of every 
clime, and every beast of every zone. There were 
the coral insects at work turning the slimy water 
into stone, and there plunging in his icy flood the 
Polar bear; there the sea-worm crawled over the 
living sponge, and there too the speckled trout hid 
among the rocks; there the beaver built its dam, 
and the sea-lion called her young; there was the 
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Stealthy tread of the lynx fresh from America's 
wood, and there too the conies of Palestine found 
their rest. If in the museum we may study the 
forms of animated life, in the garden we may learn 
their habits. 

ThuTBday, June 8th, we went to the " Tower of 
London," — once a palace, then a prison, now an 
arsenal. How strange the events that cluster round 
that old grey pile! Its earliest foundation reaches 
back to the Roman conquest, its latest addition the 
bridge that spans the moat. Here the romance of 
history has been fulfilled, — its strangest events have 
transpired here. Here in May, 1533, the beautiful 
Anne Boleyn came amid the melody of trumpets 
and peal of guns, in nuptial attire and robes of state ; 
here three short years after she came again a maligned 
queen, surrounded with guards and jailers; and, 
while just outside of the walls the bells of the city 
were ringing for the new marriage of her feithless 
lord, the king, in the little green by the old white 
tower she laid her head upon the block breathing 
earth's last prayer. Here perished the noble Wallace 
of Scottish tame. Lord Hastings, the Earl of Essex, 
Lady Jane Grey, and the Countess of Salisbury. 
We saw the tower where the minions of Richard IIL 
murdered the children of Edward ; saw where they hid 
their bodies luider the stone stairs ; saw the " Traitor's 
Gate " opening upon the Thames, and through which 
many a lucldess one has passed to return no more ; 
saw the sunless cell, ten feet by eight, receiving no 
light save from the entrance, where for twelve long 
years Sir Walter Raleigh was confined; saw the 
"Council Room" in which Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, ordered Lord Hastings to instant execution ; 
saw the memento cut in the wall of his cell by the 
Earl of Warwick before he died; saw the simple 
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word "Jane" — cut in the wall sacred to him that 
carved it — for it was a husband's hand that did it, 
and she was soon to die; saw the block used at 
beheadings, stained with blood, and marred with 
edge-marks of the strokes given; saw the execu- 
tioner's axe, and the black mask he used to wear. 

In the tower are also kept the regalia or crown 
jewels of England and articles 'of state. They are 
deposited in what is called the " New Jewel House," 
a strong, stone structure in the north-eastern part of 
the enclosure, in a high glass-ease, magnificent only 
by reason of its contents. With them is also kept the 
famous Koh-i-noor diamond of such fabulous value. 
The regalia consist of the royal or state crown of the 
Queen ; the crown of the Prince of Wales ; several 
ancient crowns, sceptres, and golden staifs ; the coro- 
nation bracelets, spurs, anointing vessel, spoon, 
dishes, sacramental plate, and other articles used 
only at coronations; and a beautiful golden bap- 
tismal font used at the christening of the royal 
children. The articlea are all beautiful, of exqui- 
site workmanship, highly polished, and artistically 
arranged around on the steps of a pyramid, sur- 
mounted by the gorgeous state crown of the Queen, 
resplendent with its diamonds and pearls. 

The Tower of London! It has been the royal 
palace of kings, as well as the bastille of England. 
While, perchance, the secret passages below were 
running in blood, and in the narrow cells doomed 
victims were saying their last prayers — in the bright 
courts above trumpet and harp were calling for song 
and dance. Strange combinations have been within 
thy walls, old Tower ! Hope and ambition, despair 
and death ! When thy last wall shall crumble, Eng- 
land shall expire in history's eternal night. 
■ Friday we went to the Crystal Palace. It is a ' 
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marvel of light, lightness, and strength. Its name 
is singularly appropriate, for it is a mass of crystal 
tinted with a faint reflection of heaven's own blue. 
No one can form a correct idea of its size except they 
travel hours in it, and then find they have not been 
all over it. It stands unrivalled. It ia diflicult to 
conceive how the slender, skeleton-like pillars can 
hold up and give stabihty to the vast structure ; but 
each horizontal bar is a girder, fixed by grooves and 
nutted bolts so that it cannot move ; then there are 
diagonal rods reaching irom jtory to story and point 
to point, fastened by bolts and tightened by screws ; 
besides these are the galleries, apparently for use 
but really for strength ; these form buttresses of the 
lightest character and greatest strength, binding into 
an organic whole the aerial mechanism. The build- 
ing is nearly 1,600 feet long, 300 feet wide, and the 
centre of the arch of the nave, or part running from 
end to end, is 130 feet from the ground. The great 
central transept reaches still higher, its arch being 
nearly or quite 200 feet from the keystone to the 
ground. Within the building are several full-fledged 
theatres, yet so small a space do they occupy they 
are scarcely noticeable; among these is the Handel 
Orchestra, which seats over 4,000 performers, and 
whose organ has 4,698 pipes. On the opposite side 
of the building are an opera house and a concert hall, 
each capable of seating more than any of our city 
theatres; and between these the great stage at the 
eastern end of the transept. Here, then, are four 
large theatres on opposite sides of the building, like 
groups of persons in a parlour, and no more con- 
spicuous. At present the building is used as a 
grand bazaar, where anything can be bought, from a 
tropical palm to a penny whistle. 
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Saturday we visited Hyde Park, Kensingtoii Q&x- 
dens, Buckingham Palace, the Houses of Parliament, 
and the well-known Westminster Hall. We also 
called on the American Legation, and our old school- 
mate and friend, Mr. B. F. Stevens, the United 
States dispatch agent. 

Yes, we have been to the parks — those breatlmig 
places — in Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, 
but nowhere have we found the equal of Central 
Park, in New York, for picturesque detail, general 
convenience, or beauty of design. Nor are we pleased 
with the management of Hyde Park; we believe it 
is the wet nurse of anarchy. The poor man just 
able to spend a shilling or two for a cab, that his 
wife and children may get out of the narrow streets 
and have a little sunshine, is peremptorily stopped 
at the gate, while the kid-gloved son of a decaying 
aristocracy, coming in his crested carriage, passes by 
the police on guard, and whirls through the avenues. 
The poor man may get out of his cab, walk in at a 
side gate, sit down on the cold, hard benches, or 
tramp along the narrow paths, being very careful to 
keep his children oif the grass and in the gravel. 
He is taught this lesson at Hyde Park : — " You are 
poor, and therefore unfit to partake of the blessings 
of God — they are given to the child of ancestry." 
No wonder, therefore, the poor man goes back to his 
pent-up home, to dream of the land far away to the 
West, or of a communism at home. 

The buildings appropriated to the use of parlia- 
ment, taken together, are termed the " Palace of 
Westminster," and stand on the site of a royal 
palace in the time of Edward the Confessor. Victoria 
Tower, at the south-west angle of the building, is 
said to be the highest square tower in the world, 
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being over 400 feet from the pavement to the top of 
the stair. At the gateway of this tower, during 
Prince Albert's lifetime, the Queen always entered 
the building, but not once since his death has she 
gone in there ; no more do the broad granite steps 
of the stairway feel the pressure of her feet, she goes 
in at a less elaborate doorway when she comes to 
open or prorogue parliament. In the Eoyal Gallery, 
leading from the Robing Room of the Queen to the 
House of Lords, are two magnificent pictures, each 
forty-five feet long by twelve high. That on the 
right represents "The meeting of "Wellington and 
Blucher after Waterloo;" that on the left, "The 
Death of Nelson." Right well and masterly has 
Maclise handled the subjects of each, blending the 
light and shade, and so harmoniously disposing of 
the different colours and groupings, the work seems 
almost real; and, to give it a greater semblance of 
truth, he studied the minute details of manner, 
costume, and arms of the periods included, and exist- 
ing portraits of the actors. Wellington looks the 
cold, grasping fulfilment of our ideal of him; Blucher 
is more fmssionate, and his face shows the excitement 
of the hour ; and Nelson bears, in every lineament, 
the heroic expression of one that has done his duty. 

The House of Lords is gorgeous in adornment, the 
throne in it for her Majesty resplendent with gold. 
The House of Commons has more of an air of busi- 
ness about it, — less ornament, less gilded trappings. 
Why the difference we cannot tell, but one thing is 
sure, — while the Prime Minister may be among the 
Lords, the noblest sons of all Britannia are found 
among the Commons. 

We went from these rooms to old Westminster 
Hall : stood in it where Charles I. stood when tried 
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and condemned; here was the great trial for the im- 
peachment of Hastings, where Burke's eloquence 
shone sublime ; and here too the tragic scenes before 
the death of Lady Jane Grey. 

We went next to the National Art Gallery and 
saw pictures till we tired of them. Here are some 
by the " Old Masters." 

We next visited St. Paul's Cathedral, — that time- 
honoured, smoke-stained building. It is the grandest 
cathedral in Great Britain, though its architecture 
is far, very far, from having anything of the light 
airiness of some other structures we have seen. It 
seems to be an exponent' of English character — 
massive, strong, enduring. As we stood within it, 
its tall dome towered above us\with its allegorical 
pictures more than half-hidden in the smoke and fog 
of London. It is a curious feet that while other 
cathedrals have been the work of succeeding genera- 
tions St. Paul's was the work of one alone. And, 
what is better still, the architect that planned it — 
Christopher Wren — saw it finished on his plana ; the 
builder that laid its foundation, after toiling thirty- 
five years, laid the last stone on its last minaret ; and 
the bishop that blessed the commencing work per- 
formed the first service in the ' finished structure. 
Walking through it one can hardly realize it is 500 feet 
, long, over 400 feet high, and of proportionate width. 
Within its sacred walls lie some of England's noblest 
dead. Here is Nelson, whose victories on the stormy 
waters made England " mistress of the sea," and 
whose own ambitious desire was shown forth on 
the eve of an engagement, as he said, " Now for a 
peerage or Westminster Abbey." Alas for his hope ! 
— a " grateful country" has been aggrandized by his 
victories, but has granted neither of his requests. 
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And now farewell to Great Britain, we are off for 
the Continent, but before we go will express our 
opinion upon what we have seen. 

We found the Irish social, and communicative, the 
better classes intelligent ; the Scotch untidy, and too 
often drunken ; the English sedate, egotistic, phari- 
saic. In neither Scotland nor England could we get 
information out of a person unlesa he had American 
blood or travel in him. We went rather prejudiced 
against the English, we return thinking them in 
many respects the best of the three, they certainly 
are more polite and reliable. It was cold all the 
time we were in Great Britain, we frequently had 
fires, sometimes all day. Edinburgh is the nicest, 
cleanest, most attractive city we have seen ; London 
the muddiest, smokiest, — as they use soft, bituminous 
coal everything gets speedily blackened, for this 
reason some of her best structures look like chim- 
neys turned inside out. No wonder England can 
never lead the fashions, — nice dresses are at a dis- 
count, while gewgaws command a premium. We 
saw but very few that did not spoil a good dress by 
some mis<matched colour or fantastic ornament- 
Tuesday, June 13th, we went across from London 
to Rotterdam on the steamer "Avillon." The channel 
was as smooth as a sea of glass, which made the trip 
perfectly delightful. 

As we entered the great delta of the Rhine the 
shore on either hand was low, scarcely above the 
water, and covered with what seemed to be long, 
rank, matted grass. It looked sickly, but as we 
passed inland the marshes changed into vast prairies, 
intersected by lines of water separating fields. Every 
inch of land that is or can be made available is culti- 
vated, even among the sandy dunes, where it would 
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seem there could be no life, were little patches of 
fields. The dunes themselves were covered with 
heather— like Scottish mountains sunk — and often it 
was only where the storms had broken through the 
dense brown covering that they revealed their true 
sandy nature. 

There is a quaintness in the manner in which they 
build their houses, an air of " ye olden time " in their 
use of windmills to pump up water, grind, and the 
like, but there is none of that outlandish dress or 
ridiculous architecture of which we have read. Rot- 
terdam is a city that in buildings, park, and pave- 
ment, has an air of modern thrift. 

There are but few points of interest between 
Rotterdam and Cologne. It is mostly a vast expanse 
of beautiful fields; and all we had to break the 
monotony were the custom house examination at 
Rotterdam, the frontier examination as we entered 
the Prussian lines at Elton, and a peep in Cleves at 
the Swan's Tower, in which Anne of Cleves, one of 
the wives of Henry VIIL, was bom. 

At Cologne we visited the new iron bridge over 
the Rhine, one of the finest works of the kind in the 
world. We also visited the cathedral, which has 
been called by its admirers, the " St. Peter's of the 
Nprth;" and it is said no other church approaches it 
in vastness of dimensions, or beauty of design. It 
is five hundred and eleven feet in length, and they 
design to have its towers reach equally as high when 
they are finished. They told us it would take eight 
million dollars to finish the building. They have 
been working' on it for six hundred years, and the 
building is nowhere near done yet. So visitors for 
the next half-dozen centuries may expect to be 
importuned, as we were, for " a little gift to help 
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finish the cathedral." Externally the building is 
rich in minaret and spire, saint and sculpture; its 
Gothic form of structure enables them to use a 
profusion of knops, arches, interlacings, a doable 
row of flying buttresses, and to give the whole a 
" fi-etted airiness." Inside one has but a fiiint idea of 
the height or vastness of the structure; stained 
windows, diffusing their mellow light, the long drawn 
aisle, the sculptures and ornaments, combine to 
deceive the eye ; and it is not until we measured the 
thickness of a layer in one of its vast columns, and 
counted the number to the chapiter, that we began 
to realize that the arch of the nave was one hundred 
and sixty feet above us. 

From Cologne to Bonn the country improves in 
appearance, its vast prairie-like fields are diversified 
with hills and groves of trees, while in the distance 
mountains rear their rounded heads. From Bonn to 
Coblentz the railroad route is beautiful. Every 
point of interest may be seen fi-om the cars. Now 
winding along the bank of the Rhine, now spinning 
across some little meadow, the cool air drifting 
through the open windows, able to leave at any 
station fancy may dictate, is certainly much plea- 
santer than being cooped up on a little steamer, with 
scarcely a breath of air stirring, creeping along at a, 
snail's pace, and with nothing more to see than on 
the cars, — no, not so much, for the banks of the river 
hide more than the cars lose. 

The first point of interest is the round tower and 
picturesque ruin of Godesburg Castle, perched upon 
a hill, pretty in appearance, but without much his- 
torical interest. Here the beauties of the Rhine 
commence, for which it is celebrated aU over the 
world. 
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Next, on our left, came the " Seven Moantains," 
an amphitheatre of hills opening toward the river, or 
rather, toward an extinct volcano on the western 
bank. One might almost fency it had been reared 
of old for the accommodation of mythological cha- 
racters, as they gathered to witness the Plutonic 
exhibitiDn. The peak nearest the river is termed the 
Drachenfels, or dragon's rock, and is crowned with 
the ruins of a castle. The view is most exquisite 
from the old castle, and, though rather inaccessible, 
the site shows the good taste of the proprietor, if he 
sought for beauty of scenery ; and his wisdom, if he 
was after commanding views of the river that he 
might control its navigation. The volcanic hill of 
Rodesberg, on the western side of the river, is in 
plain view from the castle, its sides covered with 
fields and vineyards, lite Vesuvius before Pompeii's 
overthrow. The old crater is said to be about twelve 
hundred feet in circumference, and a hundred deep, 
but does not look very formidable from the ruins. 

The castles and ruins of the Rhine now multiply 
on our hands, and we can only note here and there 
one more interesting for legendary history or romantic 
in position. 

First of these comes the castle built by Roland, 
nephew of Charlemagne, overlooking the convent 
where his affianced bride, the beautiful Hildegarde, 
retired on hearing of his death in battle. Returning 
in safety, but too late to claim her, for the vows had 
been taken, he built this castle ; and here he could 
look down on her home, and curse Dame Rumoiir 
for her reports. And how often, too, must Hilde- 
garde have looked up to his flying banner, and sighed 
at the vows that kept her. 

After passing several places of Uttle interest, we 
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next arrived at Andemack, an ancient town, founded 
by the Romans. It has outgrown the high stone 
walla by which it was surrounded, yet they still exist, 
and give a peculiar kind of military air to the place. 
As we passed them, it seemed as though we were 
going into a fort ; and on the tower nearest the river 
— a curious affair, round in the lower half, and eight- 
sided in the upper — ^we noticed the breach made by 
the French cannon nearly two hundred years ago. 

Near the village is a singular sheet of water, over 
six hundred feet above the Rhine, about a mile and a 
half in diameter, and said to be two hundred and fifty 
feet deep. It is almost circular in form, and appears 
to be the crater of an extinct volcano. This suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the profasion of pumice and 
scoria scattered about, and the puffs of gas which issue 
from a cleft in the rock on one side of the lake. 

Passing again places of little interest we soon come 
to Ehrenbreitstein, founded more than 1,200 years 
ago, and, next to Gibraltar, probably the strongest 
fortification in the world. In this land where labour 
is cheap, it cost over five million dollars, mounts over 
four hundred cannon, and its storehouses are said to 
be large enough to contain provisions for eight thou- 
sand men for ten years at a time. It stands on the 
summit of a towering lull on the east bank of the 
Rhine, the steep sides descending to the very water's 
edge. The word itself means " Honour's broad 
stone," and for its fortified acres nations have con- 
tended. From its height it commands the strong 
fortifications of Coblentz, and may well be regarded as 
" the Key of the Rhine," for there can be no passage 
without its consent, and from it armed forces may 
radiate in every direction. Coblentz may be regarded 
as its "water battery," and must always act in 
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harmony with it, for, as Mount Defiance compelled 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, so Ehrenbreitstein 
may depopulate Coblentz, 

In front of the Church of St. Castor in Coblentz is • 
a fountain, erected in 1812 by a French Prefect, 
commemorating the entry of the French army into 
Moscow, to which the Russian general that occupied 
the place in 1814, added a postscript, which English 
writers say is very amusing. 

Well may poets sing of the " Castellated Rhine," 
for on either bank from Godesberg to Mayence are 
scattered the ruins of the old structures that once 
guarded its passage, and menaced each other. Castel- 
lated ruins, turreted towns, fortified villages, and 
vine-clad hills succeed each other in picturesque con- 
iUsion. It would be vain to attempt enumerating 
them all, scarcely does the bending river hide one 
before another bursts in view, they come in bright 
procession led — the emblems of the past. 

Among the prettiest places on the river is Bingen 
— " dear Bingen on the Rhine." It lies in a semi- 
circular form on the western bank, gently sloping 
upward from the stream, its curious high old 
roofs hide the ruins of the castle that once com- 
manded all. On the other shore the steep hill -sides 
gradually recede, and meadows lie between them and 
the bright green waters. All along on either side, 
and up the little stream that divides the village, the 
vine leaves flutter in the wind, and seem to bear the 
vision of the dying soldier still. 

At Mayence, we stopped at the "Hotel du Hol- 
lande " — a splendid place for tourists. Our rooms 
looked out upon the Rhine, and the long bridge of 
boats over it leading to Castel — a strongly fortified 
town on the opposite bank of the river. Since the 
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campaign of 1866, Mayence has been one of the most 
important fortresses of the Prussians, and is heavily 
garrisoned. 

The next morning after our arrival, hearing the 
stirring music of a fuU band, we looked out to see 
nearly two thousand war-worn soldiers filing through 
the streets, homeward bound from French occu- 
pation. 

Though the whistle of the engine is heard in its 
narrow streets, Mayence is not a modern town ; it is 
an old-time city, founded by the Ciesars forty years 
before Christ, and among the evidences of its Roman 
occupation the guides point out the ruins of an 
aqueduct, and the monument erected to Drusus-sonor, 
son-in-law of Augustus. Here too is the monument 
to Guttemberg — the ioventor of printing; and the 
quaint old house where he was born is stUl shown to 
visitors. 

From Mayence we went to Baden-Baden — the 
most fashionable and aristocratic watering place in 
Europe. To get there we had to leave the main line 
of railway at Oos, and take the little side track to the 
village. It only takes a few minutes to run up, and 
we had scarcely got seated before the guard opened 
the door to our compartment of the car, and told us 
— " It ish here." 

Baden is a pretty little village surrounded by high 
hills. It is evidently an old place, for its streets 
though well paved, are very narrow, winding, and 
almost entirely without side walks. During the 
watering season the village is said to have sometimes 
over fifty thousand visitors. 

After partaking of the luxurious " Table d'Hote " 
of our Hotel to perfect repletion, we visited the castles 
and places of interest in the vicinity, leaving the 
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more remote ones to another day. On the hill best 
commanding the valley are the ruins of the old castle 
" Das Alte Schloss," or " Hohen Baden " as it is 
called. We found it a massive structure with a mul- 
titude of rooms, a large court, and a high square 
tower. The floors of the different stories, and the 
walls that rested upon them have fallen, bat the ex- 
ternal walls and' the main walls of division yet remain, 
the stone stairways are perfect, and the broad ban- 
quet or walk inside of the battlement has been pro- 
vided with an iron railing, so there is no danger in 
climbing up, passing round, and looking over the high 
walls into the valley below. From the top of the 
tower the view is perfectly magnificent. It was after- 
noon when we were there ; away to the west were 
the mountains of France, their sides toward us, un- 
touched by the sun, were dark and heavy, separating 
the blue sky from the bright green world at their 
feet ; a little nearer, reaching from north to south, 
were the silvery waters of the Rhine ; stretching 
westerly toward it from the valley upon our left were 
the burnished waters of the Oos ; filling the meadow- 
land were varying tints of green ; close by us were 
the dark-brown or reddish roofs and white walls of 
the village ; back of these and around us to the left, 
were the dark green pines of the Black Forest. It 
was beautiful ; but the lengthening shadows warned 
us not to stay, and we retomed to gather up the 
Legends of Castel, and behold the ruins of Eber- 
stein. 

A day at Baden is incomplete without an evening 
spent in the Promenade. Here, on a pleajant 
evening all gather, listen to the music of the 
orchestra from their gaslighted pavUion, walk 
through the sanded avenues, or cluster in groups 
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beneath the trees. We saw the Promenade in its 
glory, enjoyed its music, mingled with its crowd, 
and drank of its Bavarian beer. Truly, 

" Bright the lamps slione o'er fair women and brave men ;" 

here were the wounded battle-marred soldiers with 
their badges of honour, the beauty and the fashion of 
Europe, the old and the young, mingling together — 
life's greatest joy to pass the present hour as though 
no ill were kept in store. 

The next day, June 17th, found us "en route" 
for Basle in Switzerland. The morning was ex- 
ceedingly hot, but soon we felt the cool breath of 
the mountains. On our right were the Voages, on 
our left the Schwartz or mountains of the Black 
Forest covered With the dark green fir or pine. The 
valley between these ranges is broad and thoroughly 
cultivated. One thing struck us as peculiar — we ■ 
saw no fences. As on previous days we passed 
thousands of acres covered with vines; in fact, it 
seemed to-day as though it were almost a continuous 
vineyard on oar left, broken only now and then by 
a village. 

About sundown we arrived at Basle, and took up 
head quarters at the " Hotel Trois Rois " or Three 
Kings. Our hotel is on the western bank of the 
Rhine close by the bridge; our windows look out 
upon the swiftly flowing stream. The buildings 
facing us on the other side are quaint looking affairs, 
apparently made of drab or grey stone, with reddish 
brown slate roofs, and whitewashed chimneys. A 
litt]^ way from us on this side is one of the old 
gateways of the. city, with its deep groove in which 
the portcullis rose and fell, the little room over the 
arch for the warder, and the wall on the river side 
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the narrow door and steep stairway up which he 
went to his room. We saw while here the old walla 
of the city, the extensive fortifications and deep 
ditches which formerly guarded the place, but which 
modern ciyilization is iast outgrowing and filling up. 

Monday, June 19th, we went to Zurich and Coire. 
The road to Zurich is not marked with anything of 
particular interest, save that the mountains have 
been getting closer to us, rougher, wilder, higher, 
presenting greater contrasts with the beautiful fields, 
pleasant gardens, extensive vineyards, and queer 
little houses and villages scattered along the valley 
at their feet. We did not go to see the bow kept 
in the arsenal at Zurich said to have belonged to 
WiUiam TelL 

From Zurich to Coire, or Chur, the scenery ie 
exciting. Here are the wild, jagged Alps on either 
side towering up toward etem^ snow, down their 
steep sides the little mountain streams break into a 
thousand feathery cascades. Near us the mountains 
are covered with forests and tufts of fields ; through 
the gaps we see the snow white peaks of other ridges. 
Reaching Weasen we cross the Rhine and skirt along 
the southern shore of Lake Wallenstadt some twelve 
miles ; now winding along the shore, the water 
seeming almost to touch the cars ; now shooting 
through the tunnels bored in the Alps. On the 
other shore, full three miles away, but not looking 
half that distance so clear and pure the air and water, 
the steep clifi's rise, bleak and bare, fall of sharp 
points and salient angles, with here and there tufts 
of green, dashing streams, and foaming water. At 
Murg we see far up the mountain side the little 
cavern termed the " needle's eye " now threaded 
with a cloud. As we near Coire the mountains 

B 
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close in upon us, — right and left, in front and rear, 
we aeem encompassed by them. We are among the 
Alps, in the sharp winding valley of the Rhine, — its 
smooth flowing waters now tumble tumultuous 
blending their roar with the rumble of our wheels. 
The sun is tinging the mountain's brow with light, 
and right glad are we the echoing whistle of our 
engine informs us we are at Coire — our day's 
work done. 

At Coire we stopped at the Hotel Steinbock. The 
scenery here is beautiful. Standing in the little 
balcony of our window, feeing the north, we look 
over the meadow with its well cultivated fields 
toward the gap through which we entered, now 
seemingly blocked with a mountain. At our feet 
roar the drab coloured waters of the Plesaur as it 
hastens to join the Rhine that skirts along the 
mountains on the west. On our right towers a huge 
wooded mountain, the clouds floating along a little 
more than half way up ; between it and the mountain 
behind us is a deep, winding gorge; reaching from it 
toward the north are the precipitous slaty sides of 
the mountains glistening in the light and broken by 
frequent recesses — miniature gorges. Stretching 
across the northern boundary are the sharp summits 
of several wooded or black rock mountains. On our 
left is a long range of craggy peaks and rocky sides. 
Behind us is a densely wooded mountain curving 
to the south west, there forming the gorge through 
which the Rhine tumbles and the pass to the Via 
Mala and over the Alps. 

As we left Basle and approached the Alps, we 
were reminded of our wild New England scenery. 
There were the same fruit and forest trees, the same 
kind of sharp-pointed hills, deep valleys, and beauti- 
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ful meadows. The very streams looked natural. 
Well may the mountain fastnesses of New Hamp- 
shire entitle it to be called " The Switzerland of 
America;" but after all it has no Alpine scenery 
except in miniature. It has no sharp pinnacles, no 
minaretted mountains, no Alpine gorges. To fully 
appreciate what Switzerland can do we must travel 
all over New England, and then, having revelled in 
its scenery, come here to say with the Queen of 
Sheba, " The half had not been told me." To-day is 
warm and pleasant; we see the swinging of the 
scythe, the bright green fields, the low-waving corn, 
the darker hue of the gardens, the varying tint of 
flowers, and inhale the fragrance of the rose as we 
rested beneath the fruit-laden trees. We felt at home 
till we lifted our eyes from the meadows, and saw 
on the mountains around the deep-lying snow. It 
broke the spell, and we realised that we were among 
the Alps ; — but can hardly comprehend that in one 
short hour's chmbing on this warm and pleasant 
twentieth of June our feet may tread the crisping 
snow. It brings the chill of winter into the warm 
days of summer. 

We started Wednesday, June 2lBt, to cross the 
Alps, — and it marks an era in our lives. We have 
endeavoured hitherto to describe what we have seen 
and felt, — now thought is broken, language lame. 
We have seen, — we have ridden over the "Via Mala," 
the Rhine foaming along thousands of feet below us, 
the mountains rising thousands of feet above us, and 
we on a narrow shelf where none could pass us. 
From Coire to Richenau the route is beautiful, the 
scenery sublime, yet there is nothing fearful about 
it ; the mountains are a Uttle way off, the streams 
that rush down their steep sides making ruin as 
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they come, — spreading, the d&ms of the mountains 
over the narrow valley, wiping out the vineyards 
and garden plots of man, leaving huge rocks with 
intermingling of smaller masses to mark their pro- 
gress. These have done but little injury to the 
beautiful road we travel; and we wind along through 
the narrowing valley towards one of the wildest 
gorges of all the Alps. On our right at Richenau 
we saw the castle or chateau where, in 1794, Louis 
Philippe sought refiige from the commotion that 
deluged France, and for a time acted as simple usher 
in a school. A little further on, at Thusis, our road 
seemed to end, but a sudden turn brought us to the 
opening of the stupendous gorge opened by the Al- 
mighty's volcanic hand as an outlet for the green 
waters of the Rhine from the regions of eternal snow. 
Up that gorge we must pass, creeping along its side 
full 1,600 feet above the boiling stream, and the rock 
as many more above us yet. Taking advantage of a 
narrow ledge at the lower extremity, Austrian en- 
^neers have chiselled out the path, leaving it pro- 
tected by overhanging rock where there was most 
danger, tunnelling through where it would be im- 
practicable winding around the face, whether from 
danger above or smoothness of precipice below. 
Three times they have bridged the gorge; — and it 
was fearful standing on the narrow structures, look- 
ing down on the seething flood over a thousand feet 
beneath, and upward till the view was lost in the 
shelving thousands above. Talk not of sublimity 
till you have stood quivering there. The " Via 
Mala " is a stupendous exhibition of human power ; 
it is to all descriptions of it what living, breathing 
humanity is to the plaster image. While travelling 
over it one holds his breiath lest it bring the toppling 
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masses dowD. From Splugen the road winds back 
and forth on the steep ascents up to the top of the 
pass; in one place we counted seventeen turninge. 
It was ciuious, having made an ascent, to look back 
over the winding road, bounded at each end of the 
turning by the ravines in which are lying the un- 
melted snows of unfathomable depths. And it was 
a curious novel sight to us to see, side by side the 
cold snow, green growing grass and blooming flowers ; 
to be able to lay one hand on the summer flower 
and the other on the icy snow. Nearing the summit 
we entered the long stone gallery, over whose arch 
the deep drifting snow and fearful avalanche go 
sweeping by. At length, tired with excitement, we 
reached the top; — and now began the fearful descent. 
The Italian side is steeper than the northern ; the 
windings, therefore, are more numerous, steeper, and 
their turnings sharper. On the first level place 
below the siunmit is the Italian Custom House ; here 
our baggage was again overhauled, but, as, it con- 
tained nothing contraband we were allowed to pasa 
on. Soon we passed through a long stone gallery, 
and scarcely had we time to take a breath in the open 
air before we shot into a second, and then a third 
more than twice the length of either of the others. 
Andnow we came to a fearful dizzy height, down which 
we must go. Part of the way the courses back and 
forth ran parallel, — sometimes they sp wound in 
beneath each other that, looking from the window of 
the diligence as we swept down one under full speed, 
we could not see the next below upon which we 
were coming. At one place we crossed a stream 
that, not eight feet from us on the right hand leaped 
from the edge, and fell eight hundred feet before it 
touched again. Down that dizzy height we went in 
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fifteen short 'windings, with the horses in iiill trot; 
— a slip, a misatep of oar horses, a faltering in our 
driver's hand, and we were gone. It was fearful ! 
and we clutched the window as though the frame- 
work of the diligence could help us. It was glorious 
to see our three leaders lay to the ground as they 
made the curves, and our stalwart wheel horses 
bend to the work. At length we saw them shake 
theur heads, and we knew the work was done; — then 
we breathed a full breath in, and let it go out in 
thankfulness to God that we were safe. After this, 
before we reached Lake Como, we had other but not 
so fearful curves, and rather enjoyed the excitement 
of descending them, but must confess that we have 
no desire to repeat the thrilling descent of the first 
two thousand feet, — once is enough to remember 
during a lifetime. 

We passed through Lake Como, Thursday, and had 
we not before seen Lochs Lomond and Katrine, should 
have called it very beautiful. Its shores may truth- 
fully be called the water edge of the steep mountains 
that surround it, and which rise from two thousand 
to three thousand feet high. They are covered with 
foUage only at their base, the upper part looking, to 
the eye, merely a mass of rocks, bleak and bare, 
without moss or lichen to relieve the dull cold grey. 
The part of the lake nearest Como is decidedly the 
prettier, a few small villages are scattered along the 
shore, while here and there, far up the side, a little 
Swiss cottage peeps out among the rocks or trees. 
Here we saw the home of TagUoni, whose graceful 
form and swiftly-moving feet wiU long be remembered 
by thousands frequenting our theatres. 

From Como we passed through the broad, flat, 
fertile fields of Lombardy to Milan. The same pecu- 
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Ikrity we noticed passing up the Rhine, and through 
Switzerland, we found here — a perfect lack of fences. 
We saw now, for the first time, extensive plantations 
of mulberry, olive, and fruit trees. Interspersed 
among these were fields of corn, gnun, and garden 
vegetables. The com was low, looked pale and 
sickly, as though it were pining for its native land — 
America. As along the Rhine, bo here we saw men, 
women, and cluldreh, working m the fields together ; 
the women proving, by their sun-burnt faces and the 
amount of work accomplished, their equality with men. 

Milan is one of the prettiest of Continental cities, 
is surrounded by walls, ornamented with parks and 
drives, and boasts one of the most beautiful cathedrals 
in the world. 

Our rooms here, at " Hotel de la ViUe," as in the 
majority of the hotels where we have stopped, were 
large, high, and pleasant; the beds excellent, and the 
fiimiture adapted to the place. Yet to us there was 
a chilliness in this grandeiur — a perfect lack of all 
cozdness. Give us, instead of these palatial resi- 
dences, our own little cottages at home. Bearer by 
&r are their cramped-up walls than these spacious 
apartments. 

After freeing ourselves of coal-dust and the speci- 
mens of soil we had involuntarily collected on our 
ride from Como, we visited the cathedral. It is a 
mammoth afiair, the colossal statue surmounting its 
spire looking, from its height, like a statuette fit for 
the parlour table. Other cathedrals may boast their 
high, stained windows, but this has for size, variety 
of subject, and richness of colouring, three of the 
most beautifiil we have seen. Built in the form of a 
cross, free fi^>m interior chapels, high railings, and the 
view fi^m beneath the lantern is superb. High above 
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the altar is suspended a gigantic cross, bearing its 
image ; the light from the setting sun streaming in 
through the stained windows upon it, gave it a pecu- 
liar beauty that almost woke a feeling of reverence 
in us, for it seemed as though the glories of an unseen 
world were clustering around the brow of Christ. 

The cathedral is famous for its magnificent roof, 
which is not equalled in Europe for material, elaborate 
detail, and richness of decoration ; and no visit to the 
cathedral is complete without ascending to it. We 
paid our fee, and went up the winding stairway to its 
world of wonders and wealth of marble. Here one 
is lost in the labyrinth of ornament; minarets of 
Gothic fretwork on every hand — pinnacles rich in 
ornament towering still higher — flying buttresses 
laden with sculptured fruit and flowers — statues 
standing on every spire, in every niche and corner, 
behind, around, within every shaft and pillar — con- 
fiise, bewilder, astonish the beholder. A world of 
ingenuity has been exhausted in devising ornamenta- 
tion for the cathedral. Over two thousand statues 
adorn the outside, and yet the work is not complete. 
Our guide was able to show us but one small part of 
the roof that was finished, and that was done during 
the past month, its last statue being mounted not a 
week ago ; and the pure white marble of the spire, 
statue, and fretwork, contrasted strangely with the 
older portion, though all came from the same quarry. 
Inside of the cathedral are nearly a thousand statues ; 
and neither outside nor inside are the statues poor 
specimens of sculpture. They are marvels of beauty, 
perfect in execution, and of the whitest marble. Nor 
does the wealth of the cathedral consist of these 
alone; it has untold masses of gold and silver, 
precious gems, and costly jewels. In the vaults be- 
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neath, the sacristan mil show some of these, the 
tomb of St. Boromeo, rich with it* gold and silver 
tablets, its gem resplendent sarcophagus, and lead the 
■visitor along through vaults arched with silver. 

Taking a carriage, we next visited the principal 
places of interest in the city, — ^its gates, halls, palaces, 
drives, churches, gardens. Outside the Porta Venezia, 
or Venetian gate, is the grand promenade and drive, 
the nearest approximation they have to our Central 
Park. Here the wealth and beauty of the city come, 
from six to eight in the evening, and take a drive, 
riding back and forth in its single street, showing off 
tiiieir dresses, equipages, and languishing airs. 

At night we went to the " Gallerie Vittorio 
Emanuelo," a magnificent, gas-lighted promenade, 
having a glass roof somewhat like the Crystal Palace 
in London, the sides of the gallery being fitted up 
for shops, places of resort, lounging, and rest. A 
pleasant promenade for all, high, wry, and beautiful. 
On our road to Venice we passed the extensive 
and strong fortifications of Veronfl. It seemed fort 
after fort on the right and left outside and inside of 
the city walls. Verona is one of the famous quadri- 
lateral, and is of great value as a military point, 
hence its strong fortifications, upon which so much 
time and engineering talent have been expended that 
they are reckoned among the most impregnable of 
European works. One or two might be taken by an 
invading army but they would only serve as pens in 
which to pile the dead. 

How far back the History of Verona extends our 
guides could not tell us ; but it was an old Roman 
city, strong with fortifications, the traces of whose 
wsJls still exist, and of whose gateways two arches 
yet remam. It was the home of Pliny the younger, 
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CatuUas the poet, and one of the Scipios. Turning 
from historic to histrionic scenes — it was the birth- 
place and home of Romeo and Juliet, and to-day 
the guides point out their tomb and the home — a 
stately palace — of one of those families made im- 
mortal by Shakespeare's pen, and whose deadly 
enmity has passed into classic lore. 

Venice ! sweet beautiiul Venice ! sad, dreary 
Venice! whose glory hath departed; whose grace 
is dead; on whose marble palaces time hath chiselled 
the statues of decay ; and for whose noble families 
of long lineage death hath reared the last tombstone ! 
Venice ! not the Venice of Byron, nor of Rogers ; not 
the strong maritime power whose vessels are on 
every water and whose discoverers thread every 
sea ; not the home of a living Canova or Titian ; — 
but the tomb of departed greatness ; on the marble 
of whose palaces the salted sea-weed clings. Other 
cities have something young about them, uniting 
them to the present and to coming generations, — 
Venice is altogether old, bending with years, trem- 
bling with the decrepitudes of age. The Venice of 
Poetry — fill! of song and romance; the Venice of 
History — replete with treachery, political vengeance, 
secret denunciation, and fearful murder; the Venice 
of fashion, palatial residences and merry gondolier, is 
dead; and in its place stands the sad memento of 
what it was. 

We floated through its streets under the bright 
sunlight, and again when the new moon from its 
deep blue sky blended the light and shade of its 
decaying walls;— we visited its haUs of art, its 
churches, and royal palaces, its courts of justice, 
prisons, and deep, dark dungeons, —but everywhere 
we went .the misty shroud and haggard form of 
desolation was seen. 
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No visit to Europe can be complete without a few 
days spent in Venice. Here is the Palace of the 
Doges, the bronze horses hiu-nessed by Nero to the 
Chariot of the Sun, the Bridge of Sighs, the Rialto, 
the Procurati, the Cathedral of St. Mark, the home 
of Palladio, Canova, Tintoretto, and Titian, and 
their noblest works still adorn the halfe of their 
palaces, or the walls and doors of their churches. 

The political history of Venice partakes of the 
vicissitudes of time. It was founded on the islands 
in the lagoon of the Adriatic sea by the escaped 
inhabitants of Altino and Acquileja when their 
villages were destroyed by the Goths and Huns 
under Attila — that " scourge of God." Confede- 
rating for their mutual defence after a century of 
independent existence ; extending their commerce to 
other lands ; passing through various forms of govern- 
ment; filling up the spaces between their little 
islands ; uniting the larger ones by bridges ; sustain- 
ing long bloody wars ; losing and gaining possessions 
in the East, — for a thousand years Venice was slowly 
but surely rising, and, toward the close of the 15th 
century, arrived at the zenith of her glory. Then 
she had 200,000 inhabitants, was the centre of com- 
merce for the world, was respected by all Europe, 
and was admired for the skill of her artists, the 
beauty, delicacy, and perfection of her work. Now 
came her decline, — and in the beginning of the 18th 
century she lost her importance in history. From 
this time her decline was rapid. Bonaparte tried to 
help her, opened avenues and promenades for the 
poor, buUt a royal palace on her stateliest square, — 
but all in vain ! And now, after changing owners 
several times in the last half century, she has fallen 
to the kingdom of Italy. 
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In the iiistory of art, Venice occupies one of the 
first places. Who has not heard of the " Venetian 
School of Painting?" Of Titian, Tintoretto, Bellini, 
and others, who, though flourishing in the 15th 
century, for grandeur of conception, vigour of touch, 
and beauty of colouring, stand unequalled to-day? 
And who would not wish some sculpture done by 
Canova, true in anatomy and delicate in idea ? In 
glass ware, too, Venice is of world-wide repute. It 
was this that first won money and fame for the 
Venetians, and they stocked Europe and the East 
with mirrorB and hollow ware. So delicate did their 
work become it gave rise to the saying, that, "though 
the goblets of Venice would hold tuns of wine a 
drop of poison would shatter them." 

Sunday we went to St. Mark's Cathedral during 
the hours of worship and witnessed the ceremonies. 
The only part at all intelligible to us was the music, 
and this the leader marred terribly by keeping time 
with his stick on the stone balustrade before him. 
The cathedral itself is celebrated for its historical 
memories, oriental work, the profusion and richness 
of its mosaics. No other building recalls so forcibly 
the time of Venetian greatness and munificence. 
Once the Doge in his purple attire, the procurati in 
their scarlet robes, the nobles in their costly gar- 
ments, and the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments worshipped at its shrines ; now none but the 
poor are there, the old and the lame; there is a 
harmony between the dilapidated condition of man 
and the uneven settling floor, broken mosaics, shat- 
tered ornaments, and darkened windows of the old 
church. Nat\u*e abhors a vacuum and seeks a level 
in aU things. 

On our way to the cathedral we witnessed one of 
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the most beautiful incidents connected with the city 
— the feeding of the pigeons or doves as we would 
call them. Old chroniclers tell us that on Palm 
Sunday every year it was customary to loose two 
pigeons from the cathedral ; these multiplying have 
become a large flock, which is fed daily from one of 
the windows of the procurati. A little before two — 
the established time of feeding — ^we went upon the 
square, and not a pigeon was to be seen. In a few 
moments the old clock struck two, and, from the 
belfry of the campanile, the courts of the palace, the 
hidden comers and nooks of the city, they came by 
scores and hundreds, the air was darkened by their 
wings, and the ground covered when they lighted; 
fiist as one group were supplied they flew away 
giving room to other scores. At no time of day, 
save this feeding hour, are the pigeons to be seen on 
the square ; they wait the striking of the bell, and, 
being fed, return to their haunts. Blessings on the 
law, and legacy that feeds them. 

The route from Venice to Bologna is devoid of 
interest. Most of the way the land is level and 
quite fertile. As we near Bologna the scenery be- 
comes more picturesque, and at last the mountains 
burst upon us. 

From Bologn& to Florence the route is interesting, 
and a monument of engineering skill and patience, 
running as it does along and finally over the Apen- 
nines. Protected from undermining from the river 
along which it winds by sloping walls of masonry 
reaching down even to its bed, and occasionally 
giving direction to its current ; protected from slides 
from the banks of loose rock, of sand, or of clay 
above us, by high sloping walls of well-laid masonry ; 
crossing the stream now and then on iron bridges ; 
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gradually and unconsdonflly we tare climbing higher 
and higher up the mountain's side, until at last we 
turn mole, plunging into tunnel after tunnel, peeping 
out occasionally as if to see the weather, and then 
beneath the solid rocks again. Now we reach the 
summit, and for a moment a magnificent view bursts 
upon us, — away to our left, hundreds of feet below 
us is the beautiful valley of Pistoja, with its varie- 
gated .fields, its city walls, and rising domes — a 
bird's-eye view of fair Italia. Scarcely do we drink 
in the beauties of the scene before we commence a 
steep descent, running through tunnels long and 
dark, sometimes straight, sometimes curved, over 
high bridges of arched-up stone — arch upon arch — 
fi-om the gorges fer beneath us, untU at last our 
engine whistles outside the walls of the city we have 
seen below. How high we climbed we know not. 
The route through forty-eight tunnels and also 
crossing as it does a high mountain range, by the 
simple adhesion of our engine wheels to the track, 
stands with us a monument of skill in railroad 
engineering, well worth the attention of American 
engineers. 

From Florence to Rome the rout has two points 
of interest. One is the plain of Lake Thrasymene 
and the hills bounding it. Here was fought the 
great battle between the Romans and Carthaginians ; 
here over the hills to our left came pouring the 
hosts, with lances set and helmets glancing in the 
sun; here the light siu^ace-ploughing turns up 
fi«quently the relics of the Afiican and Roman 
armies ; and here too, by the marshy borders of the 
lake, Malasia holds her coiu^^ The other point of 
interest was a short section of an old Roman bridge, 
or viaduct, crossing a sta-eam, its high stone u'ches 
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and solid masonry having defied the crumbling 
power of ages. 

It was evening when we reached Rome, — fit time 
to visit for the first time that " lone mother of dead 
empires." Modem Rome is no child of the ancient, 
and her proudest monuments are not the statues and 
colonnades untouched by time, buf the crumbling 
plinth, broken shaft, and vacant pedestal of bygone 
years. Angelo and Bernini are the flexures of the 
bow that binds the two eras together, without them 
the Vatican and the Forum might still exist, but the 
lover of the one would find nothing to call out his 
sympathy for the other. 

Unquestionably St. Peter's is the grandest cathe- 
dral in existence, yet the first view is one of disap- 
pointment to him that has drawn his ideas of it from 
pictures and descriptions. As one enters the grand 
plaza where it stands, the vast elliptical colonnades 
on either hand with their gigantic columns, the 
many-streamed fountains in their foci, the obelisk in 
the centre, the portico of the church behind it facing 
the comer, and surmounted by the dome and its 
cross, 80 blend together in their harmonious massive- 
ness, the mind is unable to grasp it all, and it looks 
diminutive. We can get beside St. Paul's in England 
and the cathedral at Milan, see their towering height, 
and comprehend their grandeur, but St. Peter's is 
incomprehensive and incomprehensible. Pass within 
its portals, take the dimensions and height of a few 
of its lesser ornaments, then you can realize — ^feel 
the height of the dome whose gorgeous light streams 
down upon you ; now go out upon the plaza and the 
magnificence of the whole bursts upon you. We 
were there in the early morning hours, again during 
the hours of worship, and when the golden light of 
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the Betting sun shone in on the rich mosaica of the 
dome, and each time the vastness of the structure 
grew upon us. At first the chair of St. Peter did 
not seem over twenty-five or thirty feet above the 
pavement on which we stood, and the canopy over 
the altar not over sixty; yet the chair is seventy 
feet fi-om the floor, and the cross of the canopy one 
hundred and twenty. We most take these as the 
units of measurement in studying the cathedral and 
its ornaments. 

It is vain attempting to describe the inside of the 
cathedral. Each statue is a masterpiece of art; 
every kind of ornament is the finished work of the 
best architects and artists the world has ever pro- 
duced. All that patience, skill, and wealth can do 
has been done here. Angelo never did a sweeter 
thing, than when he chiselled out the crucified 
Christ in the arms of His mother. So ftdl of 
patience and resignation is the mother's pitiful face, 
so expressive of dying agony and firm reliance upon 
God, is the face of Jesus. Near by stood the statue 
of St. Peter glittering with jewels, wearing the tiara, 
and dressed in pontifical robes ; and as the thousands 
who filled the cathedral sauntered along, pausing 
for a moment before the marble statue, very many 
kissed the extended toe. There are rich, rare 
paintings on the waUs, before which it is pleasant to 
linger, drinking their beauties in ; there are statues 
that call forth our highest admiration for the genius 
that could devise, and the hand that could execute 
their marvellous beauty. 

St. Peter's does not stand, as we supposed, and as, 
doubtless, many imagine, in Rome Proper, but on 
a gently sloping hill, in the extreme north-western 
part of the modem city, in what is termed the 
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" Citta Leonina." Rome is divided by the Tiber 
into two unequal parts : — that on the left or eastern 
bank of the river is Rome, properly so called — the 
Rome of history, Cicero, and our schools; that on 
the right or western bank ia the Citta Leonina, and 
occupies the Campus Martius of the ancients. The 
cathedral ia situated here, where the gardens and 
circus of Nero once stood: it is easily overlooked 
&om the palace of the CsBSars, and tradition says 
that here those fearful martyrdoms took place which 
render his name so odious to us. Pope Nicholas V., 
in 1450, determined to erect a magnificent temple to 
St. Peter, and finally decided to place it where the 
early Christians were martyred, although St. Peter 
died in another part of the city. The work com- 
menced, but over three and a quarter centuries 
passed before it was finished; and now it stands a 
mighty work, if, indeed, it is yet done. Its nave 
is 607 feet long, the transept 445 feet long, being, 
therefore, in the form of the Latin or CathoHc cross. 
From the pavement on which it stands, to the top of 
the cross on the dome, ia 458 feet, — a height we can 
only realize when comparing it with some well-known 
measured hill. The pavement inside is of white and 
coloured marble, wrought into beautiful designs ; the 
walls are rich, with massive paintings and beautiful 
sculptures; the inside of the dome gorgeous, with 
g(^den mosaics of colossal size ; while the worship of 
the church is a grand combination of music and 
pageantry. 

The Vatican, or palace of the Pope, is entered 
from the right hand elliptical colonnade, and is rather 
a combination of buildings than a single structure. 
It is said to consist of 4,000 rooms, a few only of 
wMch are accessible to the public : — ^these are the 
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chapel, muBeum, and some of the galleries, — of what 
the others consist we know not; and leave it to 
be revealed by some of those commotions that have 
already thrown open the doors of holy inquisitions 
and virtuous nunneries. 

In the Vatican we saw the great fresco painting 
by Michael Angelo, sadly injured by the dampness 
of the chapel walls, yet sublimely beautiful, although 
embodying some of the absurdities of heathen my- 
thology. It represents the Last Judgment — Christ, 
as God, presiding over all, the dead rising, the good 
taking their places at the right hand, the workers 
of evil plunging headlong, or being dragged down, 
'mid pleading looks and uplifted hands, to ike regions 
of eternal darkness. It is a sublime conception, 
equalled only in the visions of a Dante. Here, too, 
we saw the Transfiguration of Christ, by Raphael, 
with the sweet human look of the glorified Jesus. 
Who can conceive of one so lovely being at last the 
Judge of AIL 

From the Vatican we went to the Rome of History. 
Saw now the Pantheon, which priestly hands have 
tried to sanctify, by changing the ancient gods and 
goddesses to equally fanciful saints and apostles : — 
verily, *' Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus." 
Time and space both fail us to speak of the ruins we 
have seen, precious as they are to scholars, and dear 
to us by what we have read; of the temples, whose 
crumbling walls, blackened columns, and shattered 
ornaments, are scattered here and there — among 
them are those of Jupiter Tonans and Jupiter 
Stator, of Concord, of Romulus and Remus, of 
Peace, and of Vesta; of the columns of Phocas, of 
Antoninus, and of Trajan; of the ruins of Casar's 
Palace ; of the old Forum, where Cicero startled the 
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plotting traitor with his " Quousque tandem abutere 
Catilina;" of the mausoleum of Hadrian, first muti- 
lated by the defenders of Rome, who broke its 
statues into fragments, that they might have rocks 
to hurl upon the invading Goths; of the beautiful 
triumphal arch of Constantine, still standing by the 
Appian way; of the triumphal arch of Titus, reared 
by the senate in honour and memory of his return 
from the conquest of the Jews — and worthy of 
special notice, as bearing upon it sculptured copies 
of the vessels taken by him from the temple at 
Jerusalem, and settling disputed questions as to 
their shape; of the Appian way, with its old pave- 
ment and sheltering trees ; of the Colosseum — that 
" mighty pile of arches upon arches," where count- 
less thousands have fallen, to please the taste of 
blood-corrupted Rome; of the few scattered stones 
that mark the situation of the bridge where Horatius, 
with his two gallant comrades, withstood the onset 
of the foe ; of the long line of arches, reaching for 
miles over the plain, part of the aqueduct built by 
Claudius ; of the baths of Caracalla, where patrician 
and plebeian could bathe alike, still rich in their 
mosaics, wrought into beautiful forms and fanciful 
figures ; of the catacombs, later in history than some 
of the classical ruins, yet venerable in age, and 
precious as the underground homes of the early 
Christians — where they lived, worshipped, died, and 
were buried. These things are each fit themes for 
whole pages of description ; and we gazed upon 
them with mingled feelings of reverence and sorrow, 
there is so much of the past blended with their 
record and their ruin. 

From Rome we went to Naples, Thursday, June 
29th. While there we stopped at the H6tel des 
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Etrangere, and had rooms looking out upon the bay; 
at our left was Vesuvius, poiuing out a cloud of 
emoke and steam from its two upper craters, and on 
its side the lava, emitted about a month ago, still 
smoked, and by night appeared of a dull, red heat ; 
on our right were the public gardens, extending 
along the western shore of the bay ; and the scene, 
on Friday night, was one of the most gorgeous 
illuminatioiis ever devised. 

The road from Rome to Naples is of but little 
interest. When we first leave Rome the road runs 
hearly in the direction of the famous Appian way; 
but the high border walls of the way hide it from 
sight nkost of the time. The most conspicuous object, 
and the only one really worth observing, is the 
aqueduct of Claudius, — a string of arches reaching 
several miles along our right, at first very high, but 
as we spin along the gradually .rising plain they get 
lower and lower. Before we leave them, however, 
a fortunate torn of the road enables us to look along 
their top, and then we find the aqueduct is level all 
the way, and we were the cause of its seeming decline. 
The next point of interest is about half way to 
Naples, where we enter the re^on of extinct vol- 
canoes. Here the mountains are of a greyish white 
colour, bleak and bare, serrated and full of sharp 
gorges ; their sides rise in ridges reaching from top 
to bottom, with white channels along the hollows, as 
though the wind were still drifting their ashes about 
like dingy snow. Along the valley, through which 
the road passes, lie the solid streams of lava timt 
have flowed over or through it, while here and 
there we saw great blocks and beds of more porous 
streams. Through these layers of solid and porous 
lava the railroad has cut its way, and sometimes 
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they riae from ten to twenty feet above us. The 
luxuriant vegetation around Borne dwindled away; 
and even what crops were growing looked pale and 
sickly, as though God would teach man death lurked 
among the mountains, and it were no place for faim 
to come. Passing this volcanic region and its 
slumbering craters, we entered upon the slope of 
the bay J everything was now luxuriant, and we 
swept into Naples through the most productive 
fields we have seen, and through groves of the 
highest trees. 

The next day we wished to ascend Vesuvius, but 
were unable to procure a, guide. The trouble is, 
they are afraid of the mountain. It has given signs 
lately that it is getting rather hollow, has broken out 
in three or four new places on the side, has had several 
sputterings within a few weeks or months, and has the 
still red-hot lava on its side emitted a few weeks ago. 
An ascent might be safe ; and again, a party might 
be liable to inconvenience from the escape of ga» from 
a hitherto unnoticed crevice. 

We entered Pompeii through the water gate, passed 
through its streets, sat down in its deserted houses ; 
though the " Salve," wrought in beautiful mosaics, 
just inside the threshold of their homes, bid ua 
" welcome," there was no hand reached out to greet 
us, no kindly voice repeated the word. It was sad 
to see the word hospitable hearts had indited, and 
realize that in their noon's repose the dead mountain, 
on which they had gazed for years, and in whose 
broad crater they had planted the vine, as their 
fathers had done for centuries, had suddenly awoke 
to life, and fast made the light drapery of their 
couches the winding-sheet of their tombs. We had 
seen deserted castles until they palled upon the 
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sight; bounded through their rooms, clambered up 
their stairways, and guessed the use of niche and 
hollow, but nowhere have we been brought into such 
close afSnity with a resurrected world ; and it hushed 
the laughter in our hearts. Believing in the sublime 
idea that God overrules nations, bidding them work 
out Hia plans, or fall to rise no more, we are per- 
suaded that Pompeii fell by a direct interposition of 
Almighty power, as a punishment for its overwhelm- 
ing wickedness. On the pavement of its streets, the 
walls of its buildings, the frescoes of its bedrooms, 
the carving of its courts, the vessels of its tables, its 
statues and paintings, found an expression there. 
Babbage, in his Bridgwater Treatise, brought out the 
idea that our words and acts are indelibly impressed 
upon the air, earth, and sea; and that the poor 
drowned victim of man's cupidity, or the broken- 
hearted maiden would need no stronger evidence, in 
the hour of earth's reckoning, than these unseen 
pulsations. So will it be with Pompeii; and it re- 
peats the story of its shame to the inhabitants of 
earth a thousand years after it is lost. 

Returning from Pompeii to Naples, we visited- the 
Museum, in which, among other objects of interest, 
are stored the articles exhumed at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Here is probably every variety of articles 
used io their household arrangements, their toilet, 
and their cooking ; here are vessels sealed up by the 
volcano, and their contents unknown ; here are the 
paints and dye-stuffs of their artists ; here the food, 
the fruit, and the dessert of their tables ; here we may 
study their pubUc, artistic, social, family, private life ; 
here we saw their books, the 1,500 rolls of charred 
papyrus, found in the ashes of their homes. They 
are small black masses, from four to eight inches in 
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length, pressed out of all shape by the weight of ashes 
and dS>ns resting on them ; looking very much like 
rolls of paper set on fire, and trodden on when almost 
consumed. When first found, they were very natu- 
rally mistaken for burnt twigs and small sticks, 
consequently a great many were thrown away and 
lost ; but since ascertaining what they really were, 
aU have been carefully preserved, and, by an in- 
genious process, are now being unrolled and copied. 
The writing on them is quite legible to the practised 
eye ; even our untrained ones could make out letters, 
and sometimes whole words. The most perfect 
sculptures in the world have been found at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii ; and as for their fi-escoes, they 
- retain to-day the freshness and beauty of tint given 
them nearly, and perhaps more than two thousand 
years ago. But in the haUs of the Museum set apart 
for their preservation we learned this lesson — skill, 
perfection even, in the fine arts, does not necessarily 
imply the possession of moraHty. 

While at Naples we saw the illuminations in honour 
of Victor Emmanuel, the Unificator and king of Italy. 
It was a magnificent affair, pronounced by those 
conversant with such things ahead of all they had ever 
seen, and said by those living in this land of display, 
to stand unequalled even by the Papal illuminations 
of St. Peter's. The public gardens and promenade 
along the shore of the bay were in a blaze of light. 
There were festoons of harebells with petals of fire, 
wreaths of flowers in coloured flame; trees whose 
trunks and limbs were formed of interwoven burners 
and whose leaves were quivering jets of gas. Around 
the red marble pillars of the Rotunda were spirals of 
roses, flowers, and flame ; reaching fi«m tree to tree 
were strings of lanterns, red, white, and green, the 
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coloarB of the Italian flag ; there were fountains of fire, 
and statues crowned with a garland of flame. At 
the portal of the garden rose ihree great ardies, 
whose columns, arches, and crests, were one blended 
mass of fire. But the crowning feature of all, placed 
about midway in the garden, was the city's gift to 
the king. It consisted of the flag of united Italy, 
formed of green, white, and red flames ; above it was 
the interwoven monogram of the king, V.E., glittering 
in a silvery white blaze, the whole surmounted by 
the royal crown, golden in colour, and resplendent 
with gems, but formed of jets of gas. The garden 
was a blaze of light firom end to end, and all Naples 
was out to see and enjoy it. We care not what 
change may follow the present rule ; die children of 
to-day wUl never forget the rejoicing attending the 
visit of Victor Emmanuel ; and, as he has already 
won the heart of »11 Italy, so wiU such jubilees bind 
him more strongly to the rising generation. It was 
with difficulty we could move about in the garden 
or park, it was so densely packed; and for five hoiirs 
or more the streets were crowded with foot-passengers 
and carriages coming and going. They formed 
regular lines down one side of the streets and up the 
other, and policemen were -stationed every little way 
to keep them moving. 

As we were riding out during the afternoon we 
passed the carriage of the king, and saw how it is he 
has 80 won the hearts of the conmion people, aside 
fi-om his military achievements, wise policy, and 
prudent measures. No crowds of courtiers ride 
beside him, no military bands attend; he goes out in 
his plain carriage, accompanied only by his driver 
and footman. Had we not been told what livery his 
servants wore, and he himself described to us, we 
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should certainly have missed the pleasure of be- 
holding one we consider " the noblest Roman of 
them all," and should also have failed to enjoy the 
memory of exchanging the courtesies of the day 
with him. 

In bidding &rewell to Naples we would pass our 
compHments on the tasty dressing and good looks of 
its ladies. Taken as a whole they are by far the 
prettiest women we have seen on the Continent ; 
and there was none of that mis-matching of colour 
and dowdy dressing we saw so much of in Great 
Britain, nor the coarseness of feature and flabby 
form so prevalent among the better class, thus &r on 
our trip on the Continent. 

Our journey southwards being now completed, 
from Naples we returned to Rome, in season to wit- 
ness the triumphal entry of Victor Emmanuel, July 
2nd, and the grand review of the army on Monday 
the 3rd inst. All Rome was jubilant. The churches, 
St. Peter's, and the Vatican, were the only places 
that floated no flags and lighted no lanterns. We 
rode over the city, and everywhere from windows 
and balconies flags and tapestry were flying. The 
wealthier ones hung out their paintings, in addition 
to the tricoloured flag and rolls of embroidered 
cloth; the poorar contented themselves with smaller 
flags and coloured cloths. It was a gala day for old 
Rome, and we trust marks the beginniog of an era 
of advancement for her. At night the streets and 
houses were all illuminated. We rode for miles 
through the crowded streets and little narrow alley- 
ways, and everywhere it was a mass of flags, a blaze 
of stars, circles, and pyramids of gas ; every window 
had its candle, and thousands of coloured lanterns 
were hung along the walls of the houses, or strung 
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across the streets. Here and there a wealthier one 
had lavished a little more, and added another beauty 
to the scene. It is a thing to remember for a life- 
time — Rome illaminated, not from its public trea- 
sury, but by the private and voluntary contribution 
of its citizens, in honour of their liberation from the 
temporal power of the Pope. Well may the pontiff 
feel the stroke, and feel the prestige of his name is 
gone. The great act of the nation is now completed 
— the great desire of the people accomplished — 
Rome ia the accepted capital. No longer will- our 
geographers write Turin or Florence for the civil 
government, and Rome for the Papal States, but 
Rome for all Italy. 

As a triumphal entry for the king it is pronounced 
'* perfect." There was nothing to mar tJie pleasure 
of the day ; the air was cool and pleasant, the sky 
cloudless ; bright the sun looked down on the glad 
scene. No accident occurred, crowded as the streets 
were ; each seemed to feel others had equal rights, 
and all wanted to be glad; strangers took up the 
little wanderers, and held them to behold the king ; 
there was no scowling, jostling, crowding; there 
were bristling bayonets in solid lines along the 
streets, — but they were Rome's own children ; and 
when the royal cort^e came the air was filled with 
flowers, and the loud hosannas rung : — " The king ! 
the king is come ! " 

The next day was the grand review of the wmy, 
and for hours the forces filed past our hotel; the air 
was tremulous with the tread of men and the strains 
of music. Not now, as yesterday, were the soldiers 
the citizens of Rome alone, — there were representa- 
tives of all parts of the army from all parts of the 
kingdom ; there was the irregular tread of the new 
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music in his soul," and the shoulder to shoulder 
maj-ehing of the veteran ; there was the smooth face 
of youth and the battle-scarred hero ; they were all 
here — from the novice in war to him tried so often 
on the field of battle the badges made almost a 
breastplate of honour. At length the king rode 
along the lines, accompanied by his staff. As on 
yesterday, from balconies and windows flowers were 
thrown upon him, hats, flags, and handkerchiefs 
were waved, cheers greeted his every step. It 
was glory enough for one man, and right grace- 
fully from time to time did he acknowledge the 
ovation. 

From Rome we went to Leghorn, Pisa, and 
Genoa, crossing or going through the Apennines twice 
in one day. 

As our journey to Rome had been through the 
midland route or central line of Italy, we went from 
Rome northward by the searcoast. Leaving the 
city by the same gateway as when going to Naples, 
we took a long curve round the city, passing several 
ruins we had already seen in detajl; then, crossing 
the Tiber, went through the district better known 
for its malaria than anything else — though we could 
not see why, with a little American thrift and agri- 
cultural skill, its evidently rich and fertile fields 
might not be made productive and healthy. 

Passing a few old Roman ruins we soon reached 
the shores of the blue Mediterranean, and for miles 
skirted along the low coast. The sea was almost a 
perfect calm — gently breaking on the sandy shore, it 
gave no token of the fierce commotion with which it 
so often lashes the low headlands. Arriving at 
Civita Vecchia we found nothing of sufficient interest 
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to delay us long after aeeing Rome, and were soon 
on our way to Leghorn. The ancient port of Her- 
cules, now degenerated into a mere fortified place 
engaged in fishery, was passed on our left with a 
whistle ; and leaving for a short time the immediate 
shore of the sea, we passed through an extended 
plain. 

Leghorn is a pretty place, with broad clean streets, 
but is BO recent in origin it has no classical monu- 
ments or splendid churches to interest the tourist, 
and scarcely seems Italian. The marble group on 
the quay is the only interesting sculpture we know 
of in the city, — and in the cemetery, which contains 
quite a handsome monument to Smollett, the English 
author. 

From Leghorn our route lay to Pisa, thence to 
Florence. Having already seen the leaning towerg 
of Bologna, the one at Venice, and two or three 
others less celebrated in story, but still curious 
specimens of distorted architecture, the well-known 
leaning tower of Pisa — ^where Archimedes proved 
the truth of his philosophy, but lost his professorship 
in consequence — did not call forth our astonishment 
and arrest our progress as much as it otherwise 
might have done. In fact we are disposed to doubt 
whether it inclines as much from design as fi-om 
accident. The statement that its different stories 
are composed of different materials, getting lighter 
as we ascend, does not prove its inclination designed, 
for we have noticed the same thing in other build- 
ings, and attribute it rather to the peculiarity of 
ancient custom, the fancj of the architect, or the 
lack of mechanical appliances by which to raise 
heavy masses. The fact that the upper story con- 
sists of the inner part of the wall carried up does not 
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prove the inclination designed, but rather shows an 
intention to have just what it makea — a safe external 
halustrade. And then a still stronger argument 
against an intentional inclination is the simple fact, 
that other buildings in the same section of the city 
lean in the same manner and direction. Observing 
this does not add to one's feeling of security in 
ascending it, yet it has stood more than six hundred 
years without any perceptible change. 

From Piaa to Florence there is nothing of special 
interest, either in science or sight-seeing, nor anything 
of any great historical value. Florence is pleasant 
from its surrounding bracelet of sloping hiUs, and, for 
various reasons, would be a desirable place in which 
to rest in cooler weather ; but in July, its broad streets, 
good pavements, high walls, and sultry air, are too 
much like New York city in midsummer for comfort, 
and we made a short stay in it, — not long enough to 
do justice to its artistic and historical collections. 
Although it has been unusually cool through Italy 
for this season of the year, requiring on some occa- 
sions extra bedding during the night, and rendering 
travel morning and evening extremely pleasant and 
refreshing, yet we have felt somewhat the languor of 
the climate, produced by the more intense heat of 
midday, and have less disposition to brave the swel- 
tering sun. Had we examined the artistic colledions 
of Florence before the multiplied ones of Eome, they 
would have pleased ns ; but now, statues, paintings, 
mosaics, and churches are taken at a discount. We 
have seen acres of paintings, and miles of statues, 
till now we sigh for the pure air of some more 
mountainous section, and the fredi water of some 
cool spring. 

We have found native wine more plentiful than 
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water since arriTing at Rotterdam, and found in it a 
pleasant though not an exhilarating drink. The ■watel* 
is so poor, we are obliged to take the wine according 
to the custom of the country. 

As to their tobacco, three months' residence in 
Europe will cure the most inveterate smoker in 
America, for a more villanous thing than their 
weed never scented the air. We do not wonder 
now the chief query at the custom-house is — " Any 
tobacco !" 

We enjoyed the trip fixjm Florence to Bologna 
over the Apennines more than the first time. We 
knew more what was coming, and were enabled to 
catch views of scenery that escaped us before. The 
road winds upward, over high bridges and through 
long tunnels, — the descent was rapid on our other trip, 
now the ascent slow ; and from the windows, now on 
this side now on that, we were able to have magnificent 
sights of the ever-changing valleys below, the tower- 
ing heights above, the deep gorges we were passing, 
and the windings we were approaching. The pleasure 
was increased by the presence of an elderly gentle- 
man, a resident of Bologna, thoroughly conversant 
with the route, and a fluent talker of English. 

From Bologna to Alessandra we passed some points 
of interesting scenery, as we swept through the great 
valley of the Po towards its head waters. 

On these broad plains how many armies have been 
marshalled ! what heroes have been here ! Roman, 
Carthaginian, fiery Goth and Hun, — French, Austrian 
and Italian have in turn been here ; — Hannibal, 
Csesar, Bonaparte, Napoleon, Emmanuel ! Truly it is 
classic and historic ground. 

From Alessandra to Genoa the route again crosses 
the Apennines, but the elevation is not so great, nor 
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the tunnels so numerous as from Bologna to Florence, 
though one is sufficiently long to be worthy of men- 
tioning, — it being two miles long, and took us ten 
minutes to pass through. Very soon after emerging 
from it a slight turn in the road brought the bay in 
sight At Genoa we stopped at the " Hotel de la 
Ville," and our windows opened directly on the bay, 
commanding a view of its shipping, galleys, and sea- 
wall. On either band was the amphitheatre of bill s 
shutting down on the bay ; at our right the old palace 
of the Doges, at our left the busy mart. Taking a 
guide, we visited the cathedral, churches, and different 
palaces, till driven in by the hot breath of the sirocco, 
that suddenly began sweeping from the stUl more 
aid sands of an unseen land. 

Genoa is the great fountain-head for corals and 
filagree-work in silver, but we found them no cheaper 
here than at home, and, after doing some shopping, 
we took the evening train for Tiudn. Near the rail- 
road station in Genoa we saw the monument to 
Columbus ; it is a small but very pretty piece of 
work : on the four comers of the pedestal are statues 
representing Science, Religion, &c. ; surmounting the 
short round column are a couple of 8tatues,^the erect 
one is intended for Coliunbus, the kneeling figure for 
America. But why she is represented as clasping to 
her bosom the cross we cannot imagine, for surely the 
Genoese are not so far behind the age as to think we 
are Catholic. 

The route from Genoa to Turin is of no great in- 
terest save in the extensive fieldwork fortifications 
erected at different times during the last century or 
two. Here are the old redoubts, almost levelled by 
time and the plough; here the grass-covered walls of 
unused forts, and here, too, the structures still gar- 
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risoned, bat lof)kiiig peaceable enough in their in- 
activity. 

At Turin we stopped at the Trombetta, and fotmd 
it worthy the recommendation given us. The day 
having been so uncomfortably hot, we were unable 
to do much in sight seeing ; we took a carriage toward 
evening and rode about the city. We were much 
better pleased with its general appearance than with 
that of the rest of Italian cities. It looks like a new- 
made city, — clean, airy, respectable, with building 
and improvements still going on. It has the greatest 
number of lai^e pleasant squares, handsome drives, 
and attractive promenades of any city we have seen. 
A large proportion of its principal sidewalks are 
arcades, and thus unexposed to sun or storm ; its 
citizens can pass about, and shopmen can fill their 
windows, without fear of the bleaching, scorching in- 
fluence of the hot sunlight. Even the street crossings 
are covered with light, pleasant arches, so constructed 
carriages can only pass through one or two places, 
thus Wording protection to pedestrians. In some of 
the streets the style of architecture is so nearly uni- 
form throughout their length, the houses seem a 
repetition or continuation of each other from one end 
of the street to its close, and scarcely anything varies 
the monotony of the view save the groups in the littie 
balconies, with which nearly every window is provided. 
To sumup all in one sentence, — ^forclcan, wide, pleasant 
streets ; for number of plazas, or open squares ; for 
public gardens, walks, and drives ; for ornamental 
shade trees and shrubbery ; for covered walks and 
crossings ; for general cleanliness ; for perfect absence 
of beggars ; for general improvement ; for attractive 
residence, — we give Turin the preference over all the 
cities we have seen in Italy. 
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In bidding Italy farewell we would say — Victor 
Emmanuel has done much for it, but has a Samson's 
work stdll before him. He has borne off triumphant 
the gates of Gaza, and we hope will find no Delilah. 
He found Italy discordant, idle, beggarly ; its people 
impoverished ; its finances spent in supporting a class 
of lazy mumblers of useless mass; begging legiti- 
mated by Papal license — iO,000 being granted for 
Rome alone; agricultural industry, social improve- 
ment, and educational advancement wholly unknown. 
Already his wise policy has been felt in Turin, 
Northern Italy, and Florence ; blooming fields follow 
his footsteps, internal improvements mark his way, 
wherever he waves his sceptre, filth, beggary, and 
superstition disappear. He has broken the temporal 
power of the great enemy to advancement ; and, if 
God spares his life, and he remains true to himself 
in the course to be pursued, the sunny skies and 
fertile fields of fair Italia may yet blossom as the 
rose, and he leave on history's page a better name 
than Solomon or Ceesar. 

We left Turin for Geneva by way of the Mont 
Cenis pass. Gradually the great plain of Piedmont 
was left behind, and the mountains closed in upon 
us. On our left was the highest peak of Italy ; on 
our right, the far-oflF snowy crest of Mont Blanc 
rose above the serrated peaks between. In the 
narrow vaUey of the Susa, through which we were 
passing, we saw the effect of moving ice — clay, sand, 
and rock were heaped and blent in dire confusion. 
Eight and left the sloping rocky sides of the moun- 
tains were rounded, smoothed, polished by the icy 
hand of the slow-moving glacier. Gradually the 
walls of the valley came nearer together, the hamlets 
were more scattered, the little patches of garden 
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were smaller, rarer, and the waters put on the cold 
grey colour fresh irom the fields of snow. 

At Susa we changed for Fells Mountain railway. 
Starting out from the station the cars commence 
their winding ascent of the Alps, rising nearly 7,000 
feet, with an average inclination to the track of one 
foot in fifteen. Sometimes for a short distance the 
road seems almost level ; then taking a curve, climbs 
up a steep incline, taxing the herculean power of the 
eight-wheeled engine. The day was excessively hot 
when we started from the station at the foot of the 
mountain, and there was a scrambling to get places 
on the shady side of the car; but before reaching 
the top, the hasty ones found to their chagrin there 
was a perfect impartiality in the distribution of sun- 
light — both sides, front and rear ends being alter- 
nately exposed to the scorching rays, without a 
cloud to intervene. 

Like all passes over the Alps, the road was much 
steeper on the southern than the northern slope, and 
often gave us beautiful scenes, yet nowhere did it 
have the wUdness and towering grandeur of the 
Splugen pass. There was no winding through deep 
banks of eternal snow up to a rocky, uninhabited 
region, but everywhere were houses, little gardens, 
and patches of green ; cattle were nibbling the fresh 
green grass growing higher than the summit of the 
pass ; and at the highest point we passed on our left 
a lake fiUed with fish. The pass is notable, therefore, 
only from the fact — steam cars go over it. To accom- 
plish this they require a peculiar construction, strong 
brakes, and an ability to stop, independent of each 
other. To insure safety, and to enable the engine 
to draw up the train, the road is provided with a 
third or middle rail raised several inches above the 
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two ordinary side rails. This middle or elevated 
rail is flat, about four or five inches wide, and is 
firmly attached by bolts to inverted U shaped strips 
of iron ; these strips or chairs have their ends turned 
outward into flanges, which are bolted to each cross- 
tie. As the whole strength and safety of the road 
rests in the middle rail, all ordinary precaution is 
taken to secure it firmly, — if it breaks or gives way 
at any point certain destruction awaits the train ; the 
same is true if, for any reason, the driving-wheels of 
the engine or brake-wheels of the cars fail to clamp 
upon it. Some suppose we are drawn up by cogs, 
but it is not so ; there is no cogwork about it, nor 
indeed could there be with any degree of safety. 
Motion is produced by simple friction or adhesion of 
driving-wheels, as in the ordinary draft of engines. 
The engine, in addition to its perpendicular driving- 
wheels, which it has in common with all engines, is 
provided with two sets of small, horizontal driving- 
wheels. These horizontal ones press upon the two 
opposite sides of the middle rail ; and by an ingenious 
use of a screw, under the control of the engineer, can 
be made to press harder and harder upon it until, as 
the engineer assured us, a point is reached where the 
cylinders are not strong enough to move the piston 
that turns them. The passenger cars are not only' 
provided with brakes, that press upon the wheels as 
in ordinary cars, but also with a set working with 
screws that clamp upon the opposite sides of the 
middle rail. Every precaution, therefore, has appa- 
rently been taken, to guard against accident; and 
having once examined the mechanical construction a 
passenger feels tolerably secure creeping round pre- 
cipices, gazing down into the valleys, and speculating 
on the distance. Yet there are certain jerkings and 
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lungingB which perhaps are unavoidable, and which 
are certainly far from being agreeable. On nearing 
the top, the cars enter long galleries or snow sheds, 
which apparently are utterly useless in summer. 

Coming down on the French side we passed on 
our right and close to the track, but separated from 
it by a deep gorge or canon, a massive but silent 
fort. Once it was the stronghold of Savoy, and 
considered the key to the pass. Its huge walls still 
rise one above another, starting from the precipitous 
rock of the gorge ; — time has not crumbled them, it 
has been the changes of government that rifled it of 
cannon, and left its towers unaentinelled. What 
the formation of the canon is we could not distinctly 
make out, — it seemed a kind of soft, cream-coloured 
rock on top, full of checks and easily broken. The 
cars run close to the edge ; and we could look down 
over the fragmentary rock to one apparently firmer 
in texture, but through which the foaming stream 
had worn its way hundreds of feet, nntQ it was 
visible only now and then as we twisted round. 
From the fragmentary character of the rock, its 
friable nature, and the closeness of the track, some 
day the railroad and cars may take a tumble. 

We next passed the entrance to the great tunnel, 
where a passage has been chiselled through the very 
heart of the mountain, eight nules in length, and 
which is destined to supersede the passage above. 
Expense seems of no account in building the tunnel, 
and the road leading to it on each side. We saw 
the massive stone-work built up to protect the track 
from slides — the great stone troughs that carry the 
mountain streams over the road, instead of through 
culverts down in the embankment; it is thus so well 
protected, no sudden rise of the streams can ever 
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wash the track away — no crushing avalanche, or 
sweeping knd-slip, can even encumber it. We did 
not enter the tunnel, it is so encumbered with 
dibris. At length we reached St. Michael's, a pretty 
little village in France, the termination of Fells 
Railway, where we took the cars for Culoz, and then 
to Geneva. 

Geneva is pleasantly situated at the outlet of the 
lake, on both sides of the Rhone. To the west are 
rounded peaks of the Jura mountains, to the north 
the placid waters of the lake, while on the east rise 
the icy pinnacles of the Alps. " Geneva sleeps like an 
eastern queen upon the banks of the lake, her head 
reposing on the base of Mont Saleve, her feet kissed 
by each advancing wave." Here, for a time, was 
the home of Calvin and Voltaire, D'Aubign^ and 
Rousseau, Madame de Stael and Gibbon, Saussure 
and Huber, De Candolle and De la Rive. Here, for 
long years, liberty and Jesuitism have contended; 
here was the stronghold of Protestantism ; and here 
the oppressed become the oppressors ; here, breaking 
away from the fire-clad doctrines of Rome, Calvin 
became the pope of Protestantism, and burned Ser- 
vetus at the stake for differing from him. It would 
be interesting to trace the history of the city — civil, 
religious, and political, from the time when it was 
captured by Csesar to the revolution in our own day, 
when the present constitution was adopted ; to note 
how liberty, breathing the pure air of the mountains, 
can bear neither priestly, ducal, nor confederate rule, 
when it hampers her coiu-se and checks her progress. 

Geneva looks like a modem city, and, were it not 
for the babel of tongues, we should almost fancy we 
were at home. Lying in the extreme south-western 
part of Switzerland, it is the general meeting-place 
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of travellers, coming from all parts of the continent, 
to rest during the warm, unhealthy part of the year. 
The deep, clear, pure waters of the lake, — the 
arrowy rushing of the Rhone, — the cool breath of 
the mountains, tempering the heat of summer, invite 
the tired wanderer, and he willingly accepts a home 
where, with Byron, he may hear — 

" Jura angirer through her misty ehroud 
Back to the jojouB Alps tbat call to her aloud." 

July 24th we left Geneva, on steamer " Leeman," 
for Montreux, The country through which we passed 
is picturesque ; the lake is encircled by hills sloping 
to its margin, which are highly cultivated and 
thickly populated. The figj the apricot, orange, 
lemon, and every other tree common in Europe, are 
found here. The shores of the laie are studded with 
numerous ttriving towna, beautiful ch&teaus, and 
pretty chfilets, surrounded by luxuriant gardens and 
pleasure grounds, with richly-clad terraces— with 
vines festooned and hanging over the walks, inter- 
mingled with a variety of flowering creepers. 

Montreux is about fifty miles from Geneva, at the 
head of the lake. It is one of the most charming 
spots on earth — with heavenly views, over scenes as 
lovely as a dream. The beautiful lake, the Dent du 
Midi, with its seven peaks and glaciers of eternal 
snow; Mount Bombin, near the St. Bernard; the 
Diablerets, and other peaks at the entrance of the 
valley of the Rhone ; the Dent de Jaman, the Jura 
range, and their forests; the Savoy hills in front, 
all conspire to enchant the lover of the truly beautiful 
in nature. 

One mile from Montreux is the famous castle of 
Chillon, with its massive walls and towers. It stands 
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on an isolated rock washed by the lake. The castle 
was built in 830, fortified in 1248 by the Dukes of 
Savoy, and now it is a cantoned arsenal and prison. 

Over the entrance is inscribed the following words, 
written by Bernese in 1643, " May God bless all who 
come in and go out." In the interior is a range of 
dungeons in which the early reformers, and subse- 
quently the prisoners of state, were confined. The 
mode of torture and execution in this prison is 
revolting. Some were thrown down pits on to sharp 
pointed instruments, some hung up by their toes, 
while others were shot from mortars ahve into the 
lake. In the dungeon are eight pillars ; to one of 
them Bennivard was chained for eight long years 
for hostility to Ducal sway — 

" Until his verj steps have left a trace 
Worn OS if the cold paTement were a sod." 

Near the castle is the little isle, of which Byron 
speaks in his Prisoner of ChiUon. 

August 12th. We left Montreux for a trip to the 
Oberland Alps, by way of Fribourg, Bern, and Lu- 
cerne. Fribourg is situated on a wild and romantic 
elevation on both sides of the Sarine. The houses 
are built oii the very edge of the precipice over- 
hanging the river, and their quaint architecture, 
with the long lines of walls and watch towers, give 
to the town an imposing and picturesque appearance. 
There are two suspension bridges across the river 
spanning the mountains, the longest and highest on 
the continent, — one is 1,000 feet long and 170 feet 
above the stream, the other 800 feet long and 285 
feet above the river ; one is suspended by four chains, 
1,300 feet in length, forming a single arch, the 
extremities secured by means of 128 anchors, attached 
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to blocks of atone, a considerable depth below the 
surface of the earth ; while the other bridge is more 
remarkable, as the wire chains are in solid stone rock 
itself, thus rendering pillars unnecessary. As we 
stood in the centre of the highest one, gazing down 
^ with almost breathless fear from that giddy height, 
we saw far below huge rocks, gardens, fruit and 
shade trees, fields, ch&lets, the Alps on one side and the 
Jura mountains on the other,— all conspiring to make 
the view one of the most fearful as well as the 
loveliest we had seen. We visited St. Nicholas' 
Cathedral, which contains the largest and best organ 
in the world. It has 67 stops, 7,800 pipes, some of 
them are 35 feet in length. 

During the summer months the organ is played 
every evening by the organist, Vogt, who, with all 
this enormous machinery, makes a liberal exhibition 
of the solo stops in turn, including that which 
imitates the bells and the far-famed vox humana 
stop, and winding up with a representation of a 
terrific storm at sea. • 

The next day we went to Bern, the capital of 
Switzerland. It is situated on a lofty promontory 
formed by the windings of the Aar, which surrounds 
it on three sides. The river is crossed by two 
bridges 1,000 feet long and 100 feet above the stream. 
Both the city and surrounding country are ex- 
tremely pleasant. The Bear, of whose name the 
word Bern is the German equivalent, is in especial 
&vour in this city. The bear's pit, near the river, is 
one of the attractions of the place. It is maintained 
at public expense. 

Lucerne is situated in the centre of Switzerland, 
on the north-west bank of Lake Lucerne. The situa- 
tion of this ancient city is exceedingly picturesque 
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and charming. From the bridge, which crosses the 
river Reuss, a magnificent panorama is spread out. 
To the right and left stand two mountains, POatus 
and Rigi, confronting each other like the huge pillars 
of Hercules — the one with an aspect of imposing 
majesty, the other showing the most abundant gifts 
of nature; 'while above the hills by the lake rise 
" Alps on Alps " tipped with eternal snow. The 
river Reuss, like the Rhone from lake Geneva, 
rushes out of the lake with great impetuosity, but 
soon becomes more tranquil as it falls into the Aar, 
and is lost with that river in the Rhine. 

The organ in the cathedral at Lucerne nearly equals 
the one in Fribourg. 

The colossal lion is cut in high relief on the fece 
of the Hving rock in a garden, and representing a 
lion wounded by a spear and dying, yet still seeking 
to protect the shield of France. The figure is twenty- 
eight feet by eighteen, and sculptured in commemo- 
ration of the Swiss Guards, who fell in defence of the 
King of France. 

The next day we took a steamer on Lake Lucerne 
for Wiggis, to make the railroad ascent of the Rigi. 
This road is not constructed like the Cenis. The 
middle rail is grooved to receive the cogwheels from 
the steam engine. The cars are steadier, and with- 
out that disagreeable jerk that we experienced on the 
Cenis road. Each engine draws one car, which seats 
seventy persons. 

It took an hour and a half to make the ascent. 
All the way up there is an agreeable variety of lake, 
woodland, and mountain scenery. We arrived at the 
summit, 6,900 feet above the sea, at 2 P.M., and was 
not disappointed to find the weather quite cool. 

The view is unrivalled for extent, beauty, and 
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grandeur in the world. One is almost overwhelmed, 
and the mind is bewildered, and fails to grasp, at first 
sight, the mighty panorama spread out before it — 
consisting of seventeen lakes, one hundred villages 
and cities, and the entire Alpine range of snowcapped 
peaks, embracing a complete circuit of over three 
hundred miles in extent. The view is generally the 
clearest thirty minutes before, and as long after sun- 
rise. At a later hour a dense mist rises and con- 
denses into clouds, frequently concealing a great part 
of the landscape. The soft mists have a peculiar 
charm as they rise from the depth of the villages, 
veiling the mountain top as they struggle against 
the powerful rays of the sun. The effect of light 
and shade varying so often in the course of the 
afternoon, was a source of constant wonder and 
admiration. 

As the day approached its end the scene assumed 
its most sublime aspect. The sunset was unspeak- 
ably grand, steeping the zenith in violet, and flooding 
the base of the heavens with crimson light. All the 
lower portion of the mountains were deeply shaded, 
while the loftiest peaks, ranged upon a semicircle, 
were fiiHy exposed to the sinking sun. They seemed 
pyramids of solid fire, while here and there long 
stretches of crimson light, drawn over the highest 
snow-fields, linked the summits together. 

As the evening advanced, the eastern heavens, 
low down, assumed a deep purple hue ; above which, 
and blending with it by infinitesimal gradations was a 
belt of crimson, and over this orange and violet. At 
early dawn, the following day, we were aroused by 
an Alpine horn, to witness the rising sun, but were 
prevented by a storm, so we returned to Lucerne 
satisfied with our trip on Mont Rigi. 
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The 18tii we left Lucerne by steamer to Alpnaeh, 
and then by diligence for Interlaken, through the 
Brunig pass. The road at first, from the lake, ascends 
by numerous wmdings through a thickly "wooded 
mountain, affording fine views of the surrounding 
country. The descent is gradual until we reach 
Brienz, a small and uninteresting village at the head 
of lake Brienz, Here we took a steamer, and in a 
half hour passed the Giessbach falls, which came 
leaping and foaming down from rock to rock into a 
deep gorge below, thence into the lake. They are 
illuminated every summer night by Bengal lights; 
the effect is quite charming. It was nearly dark 
when we reached our hotel, Victoria, at Interlaken. 

Interlaken is situated be>tween Lake Brienz and 
Thun, and is completely surrounded by mountains. 
Towering far above all others are seen the glistening 
snow-fields of the Jungfrau. Interlaken is a great 
point of attraction to visitors from all parts of the ■ 
world, as the head-quarters for Oberland excursions, 
or a resting place in midsummer, and for the enjoy- 
ment of the surrounding scenery. 

August 19th.- — We took a carriage for Grindelwald. 
The road most of the way follows the Lutschine, 
through a narrow gorge between high and precipitous 
mountains. Grindelwald is a small village nestled 
among the mountains. The inhabitants are mostly 
herdsmen, and with three thousand head of cattle 
subsist on the pastures of that narrow valley and 
mountain sides. 

The chief attraction of the place is two large 
glaciers which descend far into the valley, near the 
Hotel de Glaciers, a convenient headquarters for 
mountaineers. Three gigantic mountains surround 
this valley — the Mittelberg, the Metterhorn, and 
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Eiger, which are covered with deep perpetual snow, 
and the glaciers are ao low in the valley that it gives 
the place the appearance of perpetual winter. 

We next visited Lauterbnmnen, a picturesque 
village, situated on the banks of the white Lutschine, 
in a rocky valley three quarters of a mile wide. 
Here the sun is not seen until midday during the 
winter months. 

More than twenty brooks rush from the rocky 
heights in the immediate vicinity. Of these, the 
Staubbach fall is the most important. It is an 
unbroken fell of 1,000 feet, and before it reaches the 
ground it is converted into clouds of spray, forming 
a silvery mist over the rock. From this point we 
saw the Jungfrau, with its lofty summit, and the 
Silverhom covered with dazzHng snow and ice. 

August 20th. — We took a steamer at Neuhaus, the 
port of Interlaken for Thun, a small but charmingly 
situated village at the outlet of the lake of the same 
name, and on the river Aar. This place is the 
centre of aU trade of the Oberland, and the seat of 
the Federal Military School. 

The scenery of Lake Thun is extremely interest- 
ing, affording an extensive mountain view. At the 
upper end of the lake, the Stockhom, with its rounded 
summit, and the pyramid of the Kieson, rise on the 
right and left. Farther on, the snowy peaks of the 
Frau, Balmhorn, and Doldenhom are seen ; while 
in the direction of Neuhaus appear the Jungfrau, 
Monch, Eiger, and Wetterhorn, the lofty and 
gigantic proportions of which bewilder the traveller, 
and he is lost in wonder and amazement. 

From Thun we went to Chamouny, by way of 
Geneva. From Greneva the road passes through a 
rich and fruitful country to Boonville, and thence 
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tkrougli an uninteresting country to Salanches, at 
which place the dazzling peaks of Mont Blanc 
become visible, and Mont Fosclaz, with its fir-clad 
slopes. 

As we approach Mont Blanc its stupendous pro- 
portions, and the nature of the surrounding objects, 
were so strikingly imposing, that we were lost with 
wonder. Well may this mountain, with ita head 
piercing the very skies, with its cap of eternal snow, 
be called the monarch of European mountains, for 
it is the highest point in Europe — 15,780 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

It descends into the valley of Chamouny almost 
perpendicularly, and is surrounded by enormous 
glaciers, fields of snow, and yawning abysses of ice. 
The valley of Chamouny is fifteen miles long, and 
three-fourths of a mile wide, and is traversed by the 
river Arve. 

The glacier du Tone, d'Argentifere, des Bois, des 
Bossons, AiguiUes, Rouges, and the Br^vent, descend 
into the valley. 

August 24th — We made a trip on mules up the 
north side of Mont Blanc, to a peak called Mont- 
anvert. From this summit the view is grand and 
wonderM. Stretching out before us is an immense 
sea of ice, called the Mer de Glace. " It seems as 
if the waves of the ocean had, during a tempest, been 
seized by the giant hand of winter, and fixed indelibly 
in the fimtastic positions they had assumed. Around 
extends a rampart of colosssd rocks, whose crumbling 
summits attest the influence of many thousand sea- 
sons, and whose sterile grandeur has an imposing 
effect on the mind." 

The glaciers are a beautiftil sea-green colour 
dotted with morains and pinnacles of immense height 
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which are gradually moving downwards. This im- 
mense sea of ice is formed by the uniting of three 
glaciers — the Glacier du G^nt, Glacier de Lechaud, 
and the Glacier de TaUfre. The upper portion of this 
stream is called the Mer de Glace, the lower the 
Glacier des Bois. After having our shoes spiked we 
took our Alpine stocks, and down the steep, craggy, 
slippery side of the Montanvert we went on to tie 
Mer de Glace. It requires strong nerves and steady 
hands, and a good stock of perseverance to make 
this crossing. The path is difficult and somewhat 
dangerous, as in some places it leads by narrow 
passes and up steps hewn into the solid ice, each 
side of which are yawning chasms, hundreds of feet 
deep, xuitil at last, weary and nearly overcome with 
excitement, we reached the crumbling, overhanging 
rocks of the opposite side, leading to the Mauvais 
Pas, a path hewn out of the face of a solid rock, 
which forms winding, precipitous, irregular stairs. 
This pass is high above the Glacier des Bois; and 
, iron rods, fastened to the rocks, were the only pro- 
tection we had to prevent a sadden descent into the 
fearful abyss of eternal snow and ice-streams. We 
were well repaid for taking this difficult route, for it 
commands such fine views of the Glacier des Bois, 
and the valley of Chamouny below. At the foot of 
this pass, called the Ohapeau, we were met by our 
mules, sent down around the glacier, and then made 
the descent to the grotto, a lofty and brilliantly-illu- 
minated arch of solid ice, in the Glacier des Bois. 

August 25th — We tooka carriage to Argentiere, and 
thence by mules over the Tete Noir to Martigny. 
We passed up the valley of Arve, then through the 
Gorge des Montets, commanding an imposing view of 
the valley beneath, and by a zigzag path through a 
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continual forest of hemlock trees, and over a 
mountain stream to the cascade Barbarine. Emerg- 
ing from a tract of pasture land, covered with broken 
rocks, which have been brought down by an avalanche 
from the heights above, we passed through a romantic 
gorge, and a gaUery cut through solid rock, beneath 
the old Mauvais Pas, a steep precipice thousands of 
feet above the stream, which went roaring and rushing 
in a foaming torrent through the Gorge de Trient. 

The H&tel TSte Noir, where we stopped, is near 
the summit of the mountain. After resting for an 
hour, and despatching an excellent dinner, we 
mounted our mules again, and rode through a dark 
and beautiiul forest of fir-trees, until we reached a 
small village on the top of the mountain. Here we 
had a view of the valley of the Rhone, stretching 
along easterly for over fifteen miles to Sion, and 
Martigny, Vemayez, and Lake Geneva, in a westerly 
direction. The zigzag descent on mule back was 
extremely tiresome, although affording at times charm- 
ing views ; and when we reached our hotel at Mar- 
tigny, it seemed as if we were permanently anchored 
to our mules, but with assistance we dismounted, and 
were soon in bed, but too tired to sleep. 

Martigny is a small, uncomfortable vUlage, in the 
valley of the Rhone, the starting place for excur- 
sionists to the great St. Bernard, Chamouny, and 
other places. 

August 26th — We went to Montreux, stopping at 
Vernayez to see the Gorge de Trient. It is ascended 
by means of a wooden ^llery, attached to the preci- 
pice, directly above the foaming waters below. A 
short distance from this gorge is the beautifiil fell 
of the Sallenche. The waters are cold and turbid, 
descending from the glaciers of the Dent du Midi. 
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Reluctantly did we leave beautiful Switeerland. 
Its towering mountains, and vast glaciers ; its beau- 
tiful lakes, and smiling villages ; its numberless 
Alpine streams, and glittering cascades ; all combine 
in an eminent degree the various featurea of grand 
and striking scenery, and possess in this respect 
attractions fer superior to those of any other country 
we have seen, either in Europe or America. 

After resting and recruiting at Montreux until Sep- 
tember 12th, we left for Paris by way of Lyons and 
Fontainbleau. We passed through a barren, rough 
country, until we crossed the line into France. This 
part possesses more natural beauty than any other 
portion of the republic ; its rounded hills, beautiful 
and fertile, diversified with crops of every kind, — 
beautiful valleys abounding in orchards and rich 
pastures. Hill, dale, forest, lakes, and rivers mingle 
everywhere through its whole extent in a thousand 
delicious pictures. 

Lyons is situated at the confluence of the Rhone 
with the Saone. The rivers are crossed by twenty 
finely-buHt suspension and other bridges. 

Lyons is second only in population in France, but 
first in industrial resources. It was almost destroyed 
in 1799 by a mob, but was rebuilt by Napoleon I. 
It has 10,000 factories within its wtdls, employing 
and supporting 170,000 persons. We visited several 
churches, public buildings, and squares, and the 
observatory, where we had a fine view of the city 
and surrounding country, the Alps, and Mont Blanc. 

We rode through the great park, the finest in 
Europe, in which abounds nearly every tropical tree 
and plant. There were several handsome monuments, 
but the one to Napoleon III. had been demolished 
during the late war. 
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August 16th, we left Lyons for Fontainbleau, 
feeling satisfied with our visit to the greatest silk 
and velvet market of the world. At Fontainbleau 
we saw the chateau and forests so loved, and so 
often visited by Napoleon. The little hamlet raised by 
Louis VIL to a place of importance, and beautified in 
succeeding years by the increase of residences till it 
swelled to a largeplace, is now almost silent. No crowds 
sweep along its streets, throng through its gardens, or 
fill the pleasant drives winding among the tall pine 
trees of the forest, which covers an extent of sixty- 
four square miles. Even the semi-weekly music of its 
bands is gone, and silently the traveller wanders 
awhile, then turns to seek other and more interesting 
scenes. It was here at Fontainbleau that Bonaparte 
signed his abdication in 1814; and here more than a 
hundred years ago France, England, and Spain 
signed the preliminaries, and exchariged the ratifi- 
cation of peace. Now grass grows in the deserted 
drives, and loungers hang aroxmd the palace where 
kings and emperors have slept. 

From Fontainbleau, September 16th, we went to 
Paris, and though we saw but Uttle ruin till we 
reached the city, we marked everywhere the de- 
pressing influence of war. Cities, villages, fields, 
alike bore evidence that cruel, devastating, depopu- 
lating war had traversed the land. Well may the 
painter have famine follow the warrior. At Paris 
we were especially pleased to see everywhere the 
rejuvenating hand of Peace, and before many weeks 
the sad evidences of destruction will have passed 
away. Already the streets are thronged with busy 
multitudes, thousands of labourers are carrying off 
the debris of their buildings, the streets are once 
more lighted, the shop windows gay with colours, 

H 
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and unless one wandered into the ruined districts he 
would never imagine he was in a city so lately filled 
with terror, blood, and fire. Yet let hint ramble for 
an hour and he will stumble upon the fragments of 
some beautiful ornament, the ruins of some noble 
structure, the shattered walls of a magnificent home, 
or the blackened crumbling stone of what was so 
recently the pride of the world and the glory of 
France. 

We saw the great square pedestal of the Column 
Vendome, beautiful with its large bronze tablets, and 
sighed to think the column erected to the glory of 
France had fallen to rise no more. Another may 
take il3 place bearing even the repaired bronze of 
the faUen one, but it will be stained with the blood 
of anarchy. 

We visited the cathedral of Notre Dame, though 
vandal hands have sacked it and were about to 
destroy it, it still stands a glorious structure. As 
we entered we noticed the profusion of statues on 
the external surface, the finely carved figures of 
New Testament subjects filling the high gothic arch 
of the portal, and the huge strong doors themselves, 
and we grieved to think man could fall ao low as to 
endeavour to destroy such works in the name of 
liberty. Well may we say, " 0, Liberty ! thou art 
undone," and thou Equality art basely wronged 
when man doth so much work and call it thine. 
Within we saw the beautiful paintings and magnifi- 
cent carvings and statues of the high-railed ofi" choir, 
the high central nave, the double aisles on either 
side, the narrow galleries above, the great stained 
windows, the numerous side chapels, the little con- 
fessionals, and here too we saw the crumbling stone 
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and blackened walls where fires had been kindled to 
destroy all that would bum or crumble and to veil 
the rest in smoke, but which fortunately were ex- 
tinguished before the ruin was completed. 

Although differing in religious faith from those 
that worship there, and would gladly see a change 
wrought in their system, we have no fellowship with 
the vandalism that would destroy the works of art, 
or the infidelity that throttles the beautiful in 
religion. 

We saw the Hotel de Ville, or City Hall. The 
walls of this beautiftd structure have not all fallen, 
nor are all of the statues injured which adorned the 
niches on the outside. All, however, are blackened; 
most are ruined; some have lost features, head, or 
arms : others are mere handfuls of burnt hme to be 
drifted out of their resting places by the passing 
winds. 

We saw the ruins of the Palais Royal, of the hotel, 
or palace of the Legion of Honour, of the public 
offices, of the bonded warehouses which were for days 
in fiames. We saw the priaon where the lamented 
Archbishop and his fellow hostages were basely 
murdered. Though the gravel gives no token where 
they fell and how they struggled, the wall above is 
pitted with the balls that were fired. We saw where 
the last stand of the Commune was made, the d&yris 
of their batteries, and the scattered tokens of the 
struggle. We visited the Tuderies, wandered through 
the beautiful groves and extensive gardens, lingered 
around the fountains, gazed with sorrow on the 
blackened crumbling walls of the palace, looked 
through the open windows of the parts yet standing, 
and turned away grieving that history would have 
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one more page telling of its ruin. Here was the, 
palace of the kings, and from hence Eugenie fled on 
hearing of the uprising of the Commune. Well for 
the unfortunate Empress ahe did, or once more a 
crowned head might have fallen before a wild mis- 
guided rising of the lower classes that basely spumed 
the hand that had blessed them, given them food, 
and sought to raise them. We saw the beautiful 
church of the Madeleine. Its first stone was laid in 
1764, and it was finished under Louis Philippe. It is 
surrounded on the outside by a wide colonnade of 
fifty-two Corinthian pillars, ornamented with a beau- 
tiful facade, groved by statues of various saints 
in niches of the wall. Here and there in the pillars, 
walls, and statues we noticed the eff'ects of the can- 
nonade and street fights that occurred around it during 
the days of anarchy and its overthrow. Inside it is 
lighted by three low domes beautiftilly painted, and 
has some exquisite statuary. We noticed one in 
particular, a life-sized group representing the Baptism 
of Christ. John stands there pouring water on the 
bowed head of Christ. It seems to trickle down 
through the hair and gather in drops upon the brow. 
There is no coarseness of feature in either person. 
John stands with upturned face the impersonation of 
the reverend minister. Christ, as if saying, " It be- 
cometh me thus to fulfil all righteousness." It lacks 
the delicate work and beautiiul finish of Angelo's 
"Piete" in St. Peter's, and fails to awaken such 
tender emotion, yet there is a sublimity about it we 
little thought to find in a work of so recent a date. 
We visited the Louvre and Luxemburg Museum, 
and Napoleon's Tomb and Roman Baths. Saw in 
them the gathered treasures and curiosities of the 
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medifcval ages ; the state carriages of bygone kings 
and queens, curiously wrought and heavily gilt glass- 
sided vehicles ; the state carriages and trappings of 
the Pope that crowned Bonaparte as Emperor ; large 
curious tapestries centuries old, wrought in coloured 
silk, partly faded by time, yet beautiful in tint and 
design, and we wondered through what acts of love 
or deeds of penance tender fingers wrought their 
hues; saw the old arches, deep vaults, shattered 
pavements, and crumbling walls of the baths built 
by the Romans when they held Paris, and contrasted 
them with the larger and more beautiful baths of 
Caracalla at Rome. 

We visited the large square called the Place 
de Concord. Here where the guillotine stood in the 
time of Robespierre's " Reign of Blood" rises the 
granite obelisk brought from the ruins of Thebes. 
It stood unharmed during the wild days of the 
Commune, though statues, fountains, and works of 
art all around it were marred or shattered by the 
canon, musketry, or the axe. 

How it escaped injury we cannot imagine, for high 
above the trees and statues towers the tapering shaft 
deeply cut with Egyptian hieroglyphics. To the 
right as we entered the square where it stands 
stretch the promenades, the Champs Elys^es, and 
beyond these to the right rises the great Arc de 
Triomph, once covered with its colossal statues, now 
dismantled by the Commune, and sadly mar 
by war. 

Fortunately the large bas-relief, thirty-sis feet h 
on the side towards the square, representing Fb 
crowning Napoleon Bonaparte has not been injur* 

No shot has touched it, no vandal hand defacec 
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like him it represents, it seems amid fierce commo- 
tions to bear a charmed existence ; its allegorical 
match piece has been injured, the pieces on the other 
side of the arch been almost ruined, right and left 
the walls have been struck, but not one has reached 
that beautiiul group. We visited the P^re la 
Chaise, that grand old cemetery of Paris, and wan- 
dered along its shaded walks among its venerable 
tombs. Here are buried the noble ones of earth, the 
high and titled as well as the more common ones 
that boasted only a family name ; here we saw the 
tomb of Abelard and Heloise, who, though divided 
in life finally sleep together in the grave ; here are 
beautiful sepulchres where in friendly remembrance 
for long years loving hands lay frequently the beau- 
tifiil " wreaths immortal." It was beautifiil, touching 
to the heart, and pleasant to see the dead were not 
forgotten, — pictures, wreaths, and bead work were 
laid upon their graves, and careful hands have 
trained the flowers that bloom above them. We rode 
through the Bois de Boulogne or park which is 
connected with the Champs Elys^es by magnificent 
avenues. The shade trees for nearly half a mile from 
the walls and fortifications of the city were cut down 
during the late siege. We visited St. Cloud, a city 
five miles from Paris, which one year ago had 20,000 
inhabitants, but now the Emperor's palace where he 
resided when he declared war, July 16th, 1870, and 
every building large and small are one m^s of ruins. 
We can easily trace the hand of God in this down- 
fall of France. As the Jews in their blind rage 
crucified Christ, devastated Palestine, and finally 
destroyed the Temple, thus unconsciously fulfilling 
prophecy, so have the Parisians been doing. They 
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have been acting their part in the great Apocalyptic 
scenes. Babylon is fallen — that great city through 
whose merchandise the world was enriched. As 
Thiers, their present leader, has truly said, " Italian 
unity gives of necessity a death-blow to the Power 
of the Holy See." 

France, by the terms of the " Concordat " was 
bound to prevent it and sustain the Pope. Unex- 
pectedly pushed into war she could raise no voice 
against it, and the Italian people did what they 
desired, accomplished what they have striven long to 
attain — formed a united government with the capital 
at Rome. Already have the edicts of Emmanuel gone 
forth admitting Protestantism into Rome, and now 
its churches may be buHt in sight of St. Peter's, its 
schools by the Forum. Had France not gone to war 
with Prussia, Italian unity would not have been 
accomplished, nor the power of the Pope, arrogating 
to himself the great attributes of Deity been injured. 
Had she stopped at the overthrow of the Empire at 
Sedan she would have had the sympathy of the 
world, and her voice would still have been potent in 
the affairs of Europe. Now, "none so poor to do 
her reverence " — Italy unites, Germany consolidates, 
Austria laughs at the thunders of the Vatican, 
England and America sends the bible to Rome, 
Protestantism triumphs, and God 

" Moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform." 

September 29th, we left Paris for London, via 
Dieppe, Newhaven, and Brighton. The road passes 
through a level tract of fertile country along the 
bank of the Seine to Dieppe. This city is a large 
sea-board town situated between two high ranges of 
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chalky cliffs and the English channel, and is one of 
the principal watering places of France. The streets 
are wide and clean, running parallel with the sea. 
There is not as much uniformity in the architecture 
of the buildingB as in other parts of France, conse- 
qi^ently they present a very picturesque appearance. 
The city is walled and strongly fortified, with a large 
castle on a high cliff commanding the harbour. 

At two o'clock we stepped on board the steamer 
to cross the channel. We had not been out more 
than ten minutes when nearly all on board were sick. 
The rain was pouring in torrents, and the sea very 
rough, and what added more to our discomfort, we 
lay outside the bar, pitching and tumbUng for more 
than two hours — waiting for the rising tide while 
within five minutes of the wharf. But even sea-sick- 
ness must have an end, which it did with us after 
landing at ten o'clock at Newhaven. We found the 
custom-house officer very polite, and soon were in our 
rooms at the New York Hotel on the wharf. 

Newhaven is a small and uninteresting place, yet 
it afforded us a very comfortable night's rest. The 
next morning, September 30th, we took the cars for 
Brighton. After an hour's ride through a rich and 
pleasant country, we arrived at England's most 
fashionable watering-place. Brighton stands facing 
the sea, on a slight eminence, its houses, with 
glazed windows, reflect the glaring sun, and their 
black pitchy bricks shine like the scales of fishes. 

The gay season commences the last of September, 
and ends about Christmas. One great disadvantage 
here, like most watering-places, is a want of shade. 

There are grand lofty cliffs glittering like ramparts 
■ of silver, or walls of pearl ; a glorious expanse of 
ocean waters, ever varying as they surge and seethe 
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in sunshine or shadow; a pebbly beach ivith huge 
clusters of dark seaweed, and trim pleasure boats 
hauled up above the tide. 

The Pavilion, with its gardens, occupies about 
twelve acres ; it is a curious piece of Moorish archi- 
tecture, with fantjastic cupolas and minarets, and 
looks as if the building was formed by placing the 
pointed half of a turnip upon the middle of a board, 
with four smaller ones at the corners. It is used for 
concerts, public meetings, balls, and other entertain- 
ments ; yet it is a budding of no ordinary interest, 
although of more than ordinary architectural deformi- 
ties. We rode along the beach for four miles. Here 
was a scene as full of life as London's greatest tho- 
roughfare, and fuller perhaps of contrasts, fishermen 
hauling up dingy boats, bathing houses on wheels, 
ladies in ample crinoline and gayest of bonnets, scores 
of invalids in bath-chairs, seeking new vigour and 
fresh energy from the sea breeze. Broughams and 
basket- wagons, little carriages drawn by goats and 
donkeys, equestrians and pedestrians, were all moving 
on in one great confusion. 

It has two long and handsome piers, one a suspen- 
sion, which extends into the sea 1,200 feet, and, fast- 
ened at each end to solid granite masonry, and used for 
concerts and " airy " promenades. The churches and 
other public buildings are not worthy especial notice. 

October 4th we left for the great metropolis ; the 
road passes through a rich farming country, hand- 
some villages, by palatial residences, to the city 
limits, and thence over the very house tops, into the 
heart of the city — 

" A mighty moss of brick and smoko anU shipping, 
Dirty luid dusky, but 03 wide as eye 
Cau reach. 
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Amidst the foreaty 
Of maatB, a wilderness of steeples peeping — 
A huge dun cupola, like e, foolscap crown 
On a fool's head — and there ia London town." 

London the beautiful, boastful, proud, despised, 
dirty, smoky, foggy, prison-like — yet spacious, 
crowded, careless, and wealthy, the wonder of the 
age, and the pride of England. 

October 5th, we commenced seeing " sights we had 
never seen before " — first visiting the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Royal Exchange, the Coal Exchange, the 
Com Exchange, the Mint, Custom House, General 
Post Office, PoHce Department, the London and 
St. Katherine Docks, the Wine Vaults which extend 
under the City eight miles, the Mansion House, the 
residence of the Lord Mayor, Guildhall or City Hall, 
Billingsgate Fish Market, Covent Garden Market, 
Kensington Gardens, the Kew Gardens, Hampton 
Court ; Windsor Castle, the home of Kings, its park 
and forest ; and Greenwich, from which calculations of 
latitude and longitude, and all astronomical and 
meteorological observations are regulated by " Greien- 
wich time " all over the world ; Oxford, the seat of 
classical learning in England, which has nineteen 
colleges, and five halls, remarkable in extent and archi- 
tectural grandeur ; Warwick and Kenilworth Castles, 
so well known to all for the important part which they 
have taken in history. We also visited several 
places of amusement, cathedrals and churches. 
These are each fit subjects for whole pages of 
description, but time and inclination will not permit 
us to write more. We are tired of hotel life and 
travelling, and very anxious to return home again to 
join the dear ones we(iiave left for nearly six months. 
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